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Monsieur Rospertson is not one of those 
mermen in nomenclature whose proper name 
unites one kind of head to another kind of 
body. He does indeed (or did in his prac- 
tising days) belong to the upper class of the 
profession which includes more of such odd 
fish than any other, — Professors, Herrs, 
Mynheers, Senors, Signors, and Monsieurs 
Wilkinsch, Van der Smit, Jonez, Pattersono, 
and De Wiggins: but his name of Robertson 
is not an English name ; his title of Monsieur 
was fairly come by. He was born at Liége, 
ninety-one years ago. His father was a M. 
Robert ; and in accordance with the Flemish 
custom and language, while the father lived 
as senior, the son wrote himself junior, and 
did that by adding to his name the word 
“son,” which is spelt in Flemish as in English. 
Before the father died, the son was famous as 
a prince of conjurors, and he retained, there- 
fore, to the last the name that was associated 
with the triumph of his charms. 

He was a charmer who charmed wisely,— 
who was a born conjurer, inasmuch as he was 
gifted with a predominant taste for experi- 
ments in natural science,—and he was useful 
man enough in an age of superstition to 
get up fashionable entertainments at which 
spectres were to appear and horrify the 
public, without trading on the public igno- 
rance by any false pretence. When he was 
an old man, four and twenty years ago, he 
wrote the history of his life, explained the 
philosophy of all his hocus-pocus, and made 
up the complement of pages in his two 
volumes of recollections, with many anec- 
dotes derived from his experience in many 
countries. It is the story of an honourable 
and well-educated showman, which offers 
pleasant contrast with the autobiography of 
a showman of another stamp, just now before 
the public, and supposed — inconceivably 
despicable as it is—to be so well adapted to 
the public taste, that the right of publishing 
it is said (we know not with what truth) to 
have been sold by auction for fifteen thousand 
pounds. As for Monsieur Robertson, who 
was a gentleman, it is very probable that he 


for all that is contained in the sucveeding 
bit of gossip. 

Monsieur Robert, sire of Monsieur Robert- 
son, was a rich merchaat. <A taste for 
sedentary life was forced upon the son, when 
but a boy of seven, by a fall upon the ice 
which caused the breaking of his leg. Many 
years afterwards, he was tripped up by a 
couple of dogs, and suffered dislocation of the 
thigh. “I have made fifty-nine balloon 
ascents,” he says, “and otherwise often risked, 
my life ; who could have foreseen that these 
would be the sort of accidents attending such 
a life as mine.” As a boy, Monsieur Robert- 
son acquired from a priest much taste for the 
study of optics. Then he was sent, like other 
young people of his class, to follow a course 
of philosophy in Louvain, and after that, 
returning to Liége, formed an intimate ac- 
quaintance with a M. Villette, optical instru- 
ment maker, whose father had constructed a 
famous concave mirror of unusual size and 

ower. 

M. Villette used often to talk about his 
father’s mirror, which was described fully in 
the Journal des Savans for the year sixteen 
hundred and seventy-nine. He made four of 
the kind. The first was bought for presenta- 
tion to the King of Persia; the second was 
sold to the King of Denmark ; the third was 
presented to the King of France ; and the 
fourth was that which brought its maker 
into trouble. These mirrors, of which the 
last was forty-three inches in diameter, con- 
centrated the sun’s rays into so powerful a 
focus that they vitrified bricks and flints, 
consumed instantly the greenest wood, and 
melted iron. They had also, of course, their 
optical effects. The figure reflected from any 
concave mirror apparently stands out from 
its surface, just as the figure reflected from a 
convex mirror seems to be contained within 
it. When one of these instruments was pre- 
sented to the King of France—Louis Quatorze 
—his majesty was requested to draw his 
sword and thrust towards the burnished sur- 
face. He did so; and because, at the same 
instant, his image appeared to leap forward 
and direct a thrust at his own face, the great 


monarch recoiled in alarm, and was so much 


lost money by publishing in Paris, on his| ashamed of himself directly afterwards that 
own account, the Memoirs Recreative, Scien- | he would see no more of the mirror for that 


tific, and Anecdotical,—upon which we draw | day. 
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Now, it happened that while the last of 


M. Villette’s mirrors was in his house at | 
Liége, the autumn set in very rainy, and 


there was great difficulty about getting in 
the harvest, so that bread—the supply of 
which, in the good old improvident times, 
always became scanty as the season for a 
new harvest drew near—bread became very 
dear. The populace was soon convinced that 
M. Villette’s mirror caused the rain which 
spoilt the harvest. It was said in M.Villette’s 
family that certain Jesuits suggested this 
idea. At any rate, there soon were riots on 
the subject, and M. Villette’s house was sur- 
rounded by an angry mob, determined upon 
cheap bread and no optics. They proposed 
lowering the price of corn by breaking up 
the handiwork of the optician, A sensible 
prelate governed Liége, who put down the 
rioters by force of arms, and afterwards, as 


neither the rain, nor the superstition as to 
the cause of it, showed signs of abatement, 
issued this proclamation :— 


* Joseph Clement, by the grace of God Archbishop 
of Cologne, Prince-Elector of the holy Roman Empire, 
Arch-Chancellor for Italy and Legate of the Holy 
Apostolic Chair, Bishop and Prince of Liége, of Ratis- 
bon, and of Hildesheim, Administrator of Bergtesgade ; 
Duke of the two Bavarias, of the Upper Palatinate, 
Westphalia, Enguien and Bouillon, Count Palatine of 
the Rhine, Landgrave of Leuchtenberg, Marquis of 
Fanchimont, Count of Looz, Horne, &c. 

“To all who see these presents, greeting. 

“ A most humble remonstrance having been made to 
us whereupon we learn that a rumour has spread over 
our town of Liége and its environs, to the effect that 
Nicholas Francois Villette, resident for the last fifteen 
or eighteen years in our said town, has attracted by his 
burning mirror the rains with which not only these 
lands, but the lands of our surrounding neighbours, are 
chastised for their iniquities, we consider ourselves 
obliged by the care we should have of our flock to 
declare, as hereby we declare, thet this is an error sown 
by ignorant or evil-disposed people, or even by the spirit 
of evil, which by diverting in this wise our people from 
the idea and the assurance that it is for its sins that 
it is chastened, causes it to attribute to a mirror that 
which comes from God. 

“We declare, therefore, that this mirror produces, 
and can produce, only effects purely natural and very 
curious, and that to believe that it can attract or beget 
the rains, and so to attribute to it the power of opening 
or shutting heaven, which can belong only to God, 
would be a very blameable superstition. And we 
command the curates and the preachers in all parts of 
our diocese into which such an error may have crept, 
that they use what power lies in them for its removal. 

“Given in our consistory of Liége, under the signa- 
ture of the administrator of our Vicariat-General in 
spiritualibus, and under our accustomed seal, this 
twenty-second of August, seventeen hundred and 
thirteen. 

eL, F., 
* Bishop of Thermopyle, Administrator of 
the Vicariat-General of Liége. 
J. F. Cuoriste, pro P. Rollin.” 


Ignorant as we are, we surely have im- 
proved a little on the good old times! Yet 
we have no great reason for boasting. Foolish 
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thought as it was to take a mirror for the 
source of some of nature’s grandest opera- 
tions, it is a good deal more foolish to take 
nature for a mirror, and some are to be found 
even in these days who 
Do yet prize 

This soul, and the transcendent universe, 

No more than as a mirror that reflects 

To proud self-love her own intelligence. 


Let us go back to Monsieur Robertson. 
One of the first results of his youthful taste 
for experiments in science was the setting 
up of an electrical machine. With this he 
produced well-known effects, that soon pro- 
cured for him a little notoriety in his town; 
for even the first magistrates—two burgo- 
masters in their robes—condescended to come 
and be witnesses of his performance. The 
young man, who also bred insects, and among 
others silkworms, in his chamber, kept an 
exact record of their metamorphose; and 
ignorant of scientific names or any other 
facts than those he noticed, called his 
animals by names of his own—the carrot 
butterfly, the potato butterfly, the poplar 
beetle, &c. He had decided talent as a 
painter, and made drawings of his insects in 
each stage of life. When,shortly afterwards, he 
went to Paris he took with him these drawings, 
for, in his ignorance, he believed that they 
recorded observations which would probably 
be new to naturalists in the capital. Of 
course he .was soon aroused out of this 
dream, 

It was by painting that M. Robertson pro- 
posed to get a living. His father’s fortune 
had been compromised by a too onerous coal- 
mining speculation ; he himself had received 
from the school of painting in his native town 
a gold medal for the best picture of Apollo 
killing the Python. This had been delivered 
to him in the presence of his fellow-towns- 
men by the Prince of Welbruck. His ambi- 
tion, therefore, was to flourish as a painter. 
His parents had other views. Among their 
family possessions was the presentation to a 
benefice ; and they held that for the security 
of his future it was most convenient that he 
should become a priest. The youth abided 
by his own opinions. There was a famous 
teacher of physics in the College of France, 
named Monsieur Brisson, and a certain 
Monsieur Charles was at that time illustrious 
among Parisians for his lectures upon natural 
science, embellished by experiments of the 
most striking kind. M. Villette the younger 
therefore advised M. Robertson to go to 
Paris, where he could maintain himself by 
painting while he amused himself by pro- 
secuting scientific studies. Robertson adopted 
the idea and set out, provided by his friend 
with a letter of introduction to Monsieur 
gia harpsichord maker to the 

ing. 

Diseases of the lungs were at that time 
very common in Lidge, and there was a 
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doctor there, Dr. Demestre, who used to 


prescribe in all such cases inhalation of the 
vapour of brimstone, by which means he 
killed a great number of patients, Young 
Robertson was frightfully thin ; it was sup- 
posed that he would not survive his twenty- 
fifth year ; his thinness being ascribed by the 
faculty to his electrical machine—to the 
“electrical atmosphere” in which he lived. 
Stirring abroad and horse-exercise were 
urged on him as remedies, and therefore 
when he set out alone for Paris it was on 
horseback that he made the journey. 

Among the various things noted by M. 
Robertson upon the way, we shall observe 
only the device of a village conjuror inha- 
biting a boggy district not very far from 
Notre Dame de Liesse. He would cause, he 
said, the spirit of any dead person to appear 
at night out in the open country. Whoever 
desired to calla friend back from the spirit 
world had only to meet the conjuror at night 
upon the moor with staff and lantern. The 
staff was to be stuck into the ground and 
the lantern set down beside it: while he who 
would see the ghost knelt with his back to 
them and said a paternoster. Then he turned 
round, took up his staff again, and out of the 
hole which it had made in the ground the 
spirit arose, clothed in fire—that is to say, a 
little stream of inflammable gas rose, which 
was instantly ignited by the lantern. 

Such a conjuror upon a large scale, but 
without the fraud, was Monsieur Robertson 
to be. That was the fate to which he rode 
in Paris. 

The Paris that he entered differed largely 
from the Paris of to-day. The bustle and 
rumble of a great town is indeed always 
much the same ; but the Paris of seventeen 
hundred and eighty-nine was inhabited by a 
white-headed race of people. He had seen 
in a long life, said M. Robertson, no change 
so striking as that made in the aspect of the 
streets of Paris by the abolition of hair- 
powder, the conversion of white into black, 
as regards one of the main features of town 
scenery, the heads of the people. M. Robertson 
saw many changes, too. He saw the luxuries 
enjoyed at Lucienne by the Countess Dubarry. 
He saw trains of domestics carrying rich 
viands on gold and silver plate to her garden 
pavilion, when he was one day permitted to 
walk among the flowers. Time passed, and 
he saw a screaming, despairing woman 
dragged upon a car through the Rue St. 
Honoré, unpitied by the crowd, her agony 
mocked by epithets that are cast only at 
the basest of her sex, That was Madame 
Dubarry, passing to the scaffold. 

The act of history to which such scenes 
belonged had not commenced when Monsieur 
Robertson arrivedin Paris. Louis the Six- 
teenth was in the full glitter of his royal state, 
and M. Pascal-Tasquin was the maker of his 
harpsichords. M. Pascal was a shrewd and 
kindly gentleman, devoted to his own art, 
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who received the young adventurer, at M. 
Villette’s recommendation, with much cor- 
diality. He illustrated all subjects with 
figures drawn from his own trade. Life, he 
would say, is a harpsichord on which you 
must take care to play in tune, and 
mind where you put your finger. There are 
some people who run through the whole 
gamut of fortune and are none the happier ; 
others find contentment at the second octave. 
One should not take alarm at a false note, if 
one has any ear; with courage, tact, and a 
little talent, anything may be got into the 
right tune. Keep out of bad company—it 
breaks into the harmony of good intentions, 
between scamps and honest people unisons 
are quite out of the question. This good old 
gentleman promised to watch over the 
stranger’s interests, and undertook that there 
should be no discord between promise and 
performance. 

Neither was there any. While awaiting 
other means of earning a subsistence, Robert- 
son painted cameos for a fat, bachelor trades- 
man of the Palais-Royal, Monsieur Cabasson, 
and was glorified by seeing one of his designs 
bordered with diamonds, and mounted on a 
costly box. He attended the lectures of Mon- 
sieur Brisson, but as he could not afford to 
pay four louis for the course, he postponed the 
happiness of attending also at the lectures 
and experimentsof Monsieur Charles. During 
these days good M. Pascal was suggestin, 
various plans on young Robertson’s behalf” 
and if they proved impracticable, comforted 
him with, “Never mind, if we can’t do it in 
sol, we shall do it in ut,” and at last sent for 
him to tell him that his affairs were at last 
put into perfect tune, he had only to sit down 
and play away. He had in fact obtained for 
him the very eligible post of tutor to the son 
of that Monsieur Bénézech, who afterwards 
was minister of the interior under the Direc- 
tory, and who died in the expedition to Saint 
Domingo, under General Leclere. M. Béné- 
zech had married the Baroness de Boyle, who 
brought with her a property worth, it was 
said, two hundred thousand francs—between 
eight and nine thousand pounds a year. A 
brother of M, Bénézech, skilled in mathema- 
tics, taught much of that science to the new 
tutor, who, having been duly installed with 
his patrons, had the most courteous and 
friendly treatment, elegant lodgings, the use 
of a carriage whenever he desired it, the en- 
joyment of a table delicately served—at which 
Mirabeau was a frequent guest—and eighteen 
hundred francs—seventy-tive pounds a year, 
as salary. At this house, Monsieur Robert- 
son made the acquaintance of Monsieur de 
Sauvebceuf, the author of a book of Turkish 
and Persian Travel, and by that gentleman 
he was introduced at the end of a year, when 
he was quitting the Bénézechs, to Madame 
Chevalier, whose husband, the last French 
Governor in India, had amassed a fortune so 
colossal, as to leave at the disposal of his 
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family twenty-five thousand pounds after the | ambition of Monsieur Robertson was to pro- 
loss of twenty ships, and property worth seve- | duce a machine fitted with reflectors, capable 
ral millions of francs taken from him by the| of prompt and simultaneous mechanical ad- 
English. It was in the house of Madame | justment, so that the sun’s rays might be fired 
Chevalier, charged with the education of her | against the enemy—into a powder magazine, 
son, that Monsieur Robertson lived during | or upon the cordage of a ship, with perfect 
the first wild days of the French revolution. | ease. Such an invention M. Robertson be- 
The fee of four louis for attendauce at the | lieved during his visit to Liége, that he had 
lectures of Monsieur Charles, had of course | at last perfected, and having constructed it 
been compassed. The fame of Monsieur | in model, he desired from the departmental 
Charles, because he wrote nothing, and per-| administration of the Ourthe an official exa- 
haps was not remarkable for originality,| mination of it. Two gentlemen were accord- 
scarcely survives in the world, but he was| ingly appointed to report on the machine, and 
famous in his day. He startled the public | declared it to be most simple, able to vary its 
by the scale on which he performed the ex-| focus within exceedingly wide limits with the 
riments connected with his lectures. If he | rapidity of speech, to chase with it an object 
ectured on the microscope he displayed ex-| shifting its position, to adapt itself to the 
travagant enlargements, if his subject was| course of the sun, and to do all in obedience 
electricity he fulminated death upon some /|to touches so light and simple, that a child 
animal. It was Monsieur Charles who first | after one lesson might undertake its manage- 
introduced the use of hydrogen gas for the|ment. The report also pointed out the use 
inflation of balloons and superseded the Mont-| of such a machine not only in any time of 
olfiers, of which the dilatation was contrived | war, but also for the furtherance of many 
y fire. M. Charles, however, was content|arts and manufactures in which fire is em- 
to make in his own person but one balloon| ployed. Whoever desires to know how M. 
ascent, and wondered much at the temerity of| Robertson contrived all this, may refer to his 
seronauts. book, in which he explains and illustrates by 
The adventures of Monsieur Robertson | diagrams every part ofhis method. He there 
and the Chevalier family during the Reign of} also gives a picture of his engine of war, as 
Terror are recounted in his book, and some|he proposed to construct it, and to mount it 
of them would be worth telling if we could | forthe use of armies. There may be some sense 
afford thein space. But it isanother reign of} in the notion, or there may be none, but cer- 
terror with which Robertson’s life has most| tainly it is too far from the line of tra- 
connection—the terror of the ignorant at dition in this country, for whatever sense 
shadows and hobgoblins. We must hurry on| may lurk in it, to meet with anything, but 
to that. After six or seven years spent in| a pooh pooh from the authorities. It will be 
Paris, when he had completed the education | time enough to inquire into the matter when 
of M. Chevalier’sson, and alsoincreased largely | our ordnance department shall have conde- 
his own knowledge of physics, the old state | scended to acknowledge the use of so obvious 
of health by which he had been vexed at | and powerful a weapon as the great steam- 
Liége returned, and Robertson was advised to| gun. We can discuss the discharge of focuses 
try Spa-waters, and residence for some months | against the foe when we have nothing more 
in his native air. He therefore spent a month | to say concerning shot. 
at Spa and then returned to Liége, no longer; The invention of M. Robertson having been 
an independent capital, as it was when he had | hailed with enthusiasm by the authorities in 
left it, but transformed into the character of| his department, he was sent with a special 
chief town of the department of the Ourthe.| passport and some hearty notes of introduc- 
He had then for some time been engaged in| tion from the departmental government to 
an endeavour to reconstruct the mirror with| Paris, with orders to submit his invention to 
which Archimedes when at Syracuse had| the notice of the Directory. It so happened 
burnt the ships of the besiegers. This he/| that his old friend, M. Bénézech, was then in 
thought could be done by concentrating upon | office, and the inventor had a favourable 
one point the focuses of a great number of| hearing. He was respectfully referred to the 
mirrors. Father Kirker had suggested this| National Institute, and that body appointed 
idea, and twenty-eight years afterwards, that | MM. Monge, Guiton de Morvau, and Lefebvre 
is to say in seventeen hundred and forty-| Gineau, to report upon his proposition, For 
seven, Buffon had based some experiments|a long time these gentlemen neglected him, 
upon it, which were made in the month of|he says; then at last they called upon him 
April in the Jardin des Plantes. In the course | one day towards noon, when Gineau talked a 
of the same year too, Buffon had publicly | great deal very slightingly ; Guiton de Morvau 
burnt a combustible on one side of the Seine, | seemed to be lost in meditation ; and Monge 
by his system of a hundred and sixty-eight | was, for the whole time, in a fidget about the 
reflectors, arranged on the other bank. Each | signification of some distant drums. After 
of the reflectors used by Buffon was held | their departure, he awaited daily a report that 
bya soldier, and the hundred and sixty-|did not make its appearance. In the mean- 
—_ soldiers, manceuvred among them-|time, having farther simplified his plan, M. 
selves to procure a common focus. The! Robertson one evening took his model to the 
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Institute, exhibited the precision of its work- 
ing to the members, excited their surprise, 
obtained their felicitations, and retired, 
thinking his business done. And there, in- 
deed, it ended. He presented his model to 
the cabinet of M. Charles, and gave himself 
no more trouble in the matter. 

For a new thought had presented itself, 
and he was pursuing it with vigour to some 
practical results. The mechanism of his 
phantasmagoria had first occurred to his 
mind during the holiday at Liége. He betook 
himself to books on natural magic, and con- 
verted his dwelling into a pandemonium by 
the multitude of fiends and ghosts that he 
employed himself in painting. He was bent 
upon reproducing some of the miracles 
worked by the priests of old. It was very 
easy to excite the wonder of the town, even 
without any great dexterity or conjuror’s 
tools of a refined description. Crowds were 
flocking daily to the gardens of the Palais 
Royal to gape at the shadow of a chimney, 
which, at a certain hour of the day, resembled 
the figure of Louis the Sixteenth. Thousands 
believed that the shadow of the king upon 
whom they had trampled haunted the Pari- 
sians by appearing daily in his garden. A 
commissary of police, by the help of a few 
masons, at last caused the demolition of the 
august shade in the presence of a concourse 
of astonished people. It does not take much 
to produce a ghost. M. Robertson proposed, 
however, to give himself no little trouble for 
the purpose, and to introduce his friends to 
such a world of spectres as only Virgil, or 
Scarron, his parodist, had ever before pic- 
tured. Scarron was the man to show you 
spectres :— 

Next, O shades, by the ghost of a rock, his doom 

I saw being endured by the ghost of a groom, 

Who with ghostly mop dipped in the ghost of a tub, 
Gave the ghost of a carriage a ghost of a rub. 


To such shadowy company M. Robertson 
was after a short time inviting Paris. He had 
perfected Kirker’s magic lantern in such a 
way, that he could give to his shadows mo- 
tions resembling those of life. One of his 
friends in Paris was the Abbé Chappe, who 
made known to the French government the 
old system of telegraphic lines. This gentle- 
man urged him to give public séances, and he 
did so, attracting at first scientific men, or 
amateurs in physics; very soon also the 
fashionable mob. He issued a philosophical 
prospectus, and made it a great point in his 
scheme that his entertainments were to show 
how easily superstition could be worked 
upon—what dire visions could from very 
simple causes spring—how groundless, in 
fine, was the common dread of apparitions. 

He took pains, however, to make his own 
ghosts dreadful. His darkened exhibition 
room was made grim with skulls and bones, 
and with the representation of a tomb out of 
which skeletons and other horrors seemed to 
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rise. When, after a time, his audiences be- 
came very large, and a new theatre was 
necessary, he obtained the use of a deserted 
and ruined chapel that had belonged to a 
convent of the Capuchins; and there he 
made ghosts seem to move over the actual 
tombs of many dead. He worked upon the 
minds of the visitors before whom he caused 
spectres to start into life, with the plaintive 
and low notes of a harmonicon. He imitated 
dreadful cries, as he made caverns seem to 
yawn and render up their dead. He ap- 
pealed, in fact, to a coarse taste ; established 
a reign of terror; produced every superna- 
tural horror that a man can fear ; and said, 
Why do you fear? There is nothing here 
but a certain amount of mechanical con- 
trivance, and the application of a few prin- 
ciples of science. He caused his spectres to 
lay upon smoke, and upon thin veils spread 
imperceptibly in certain parts of the room. 

Here let us not omit to record that he 
included galvanism among the wonders upon 
which he discoursed, as soon as the disco- 
veries of Volta—which were not instantly 
received in France—had got abroad. Volta 
himself, when he had come to Paris to ex- 
i? his views, honoured M. Robertson 

y being present at one of his entertain- 
ments ; and when the lecturer expressed some 
doubts upon the subject of the relations be- 
tween electricity and galvanuism, Volta offered 
publicly to set his doubts at rest. Volta 
gratitied M. Robertson with friendship, ad- 
mired the beauty of his instrunients; and 
after his return to Italy, wrote for some like 
them. Robertson, the conjuror, was the only 
man whom Volta found in Paris not entirely 
ignorant of his discoveries. The great Mon- 
sieur Charles, when Robertson called to in- 
troduce to him the Italian philosopher, 
stammered, regretted a pressing engagement, 
promised to be back soon, and in the mean- 
time left them absolute masters of his cabinet. 
He went out and watched at an adjacent 
bookseller’s for the departure of his guests, 
He had not chosen to confess his ignorance, 
and took that method of escaping from an 
awkward conversation. 

When Volta explained his ideas to the 
Institute, he requested Robertson to go with 
him and perform the requisite experiments. 
Detained by his own evening performance, 
Robertson went late ; found his way impeded, 
and the Institute surrounded by alten 
Wondering what that meant, he looked 
curiously around him when he entered. The 
members, standing and uncovered, were lis- 
tening attentively to M. Volta, who stood in 
the midst of them. When he cited, as proof 
of the identity of electricity and galvanism, 
the combustion of hydrogen gas by the gal- 
vanic spark, the Italian courteously said that 
M. Robertson had first made that experiment, 
and begged him to repeat it. The gas was 

rocured from the neighbouring cabinet of 
Mt. Charles. The detonation that announced 
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the success of the experiment seemed to 
arouse a member placed at the other extre- 
mity of the hall, apparently inattentive. He 
appeared to emerge suddenly from a state of 

rofound preoccupation, fixed with his eye 
Mt. Robertson, who had produced the explo- 
sion, and then turning to a member near him, 
said: “Fourcroy, this concerns chemistry 
more than physics; you should take care to 
master it.” The drawer of that just distine- 
tion was the first consul, Bonaparte. 

One or two sketches from the portfolio 
opened by M. Robertson at his public enter- 
tainments, will show not only how well he 
practised his art, but with what horrors he 
strove to satisfy the taste of a town familiar 
with ghastly scenes of blood.—The death of 
Lord Littelton: Littelton is at table between 
two persons. A phantom; clock strikes 
seven ; a voice is heard crying, “ At midnight 
thou shalt die!” Littelton falls back in his 
chair, and the phantom vanishes.—Torments 
of Littelton: Scene changes to a bed—Wills 
o’ the Wisp dance about—the phantom, or 
Death, lifts the latch of the door, enters, 
floats upward and lifts the bed-curtains. A 
ery is heard, “ Littelton, awake.” Littelton 
rises; the clock strikes. The same voice: 
“It is the hour!” At the last stroke of the 
clock thunder peals, fire rains, Littelton falls, 
and all vanishes. 

Another sketch is the change of the three 
Graces into skeletons. Another is the head 
of Medusa, “as terrible as it was formerly.” 
Another represents a digger with a lantern, 
seeking for a treasure in a ruined church. 
He opens a tomb, finds a skeleton, of which 
the hand still wears a jewel. As he is about 
to seize it, the skeleton stirs and opens its 
mouth. The digger falls dead in an agony of 
terror. A rat, which had caused the move- 
ment, runs out of the skull. 

Some of the subjects are, however, meant 
to be agreeable and sentimental. The Birth 
of Rustic Love, for example, was presented 
in this manner. A young village girl plants 
a rose-tree; Nature suns it with her torch, 
and brings with her a shepherd by whom it 
is watered. The rose-tree grows; it becomes 
a home for turtle-doves. ve is born out of 
a rose, and in his gratitude unites the rustic 
lovers. Many of the subjects show a love of 
English themes; one certainly is odd: The 
soul of Nelson brought in Charon’s bark to 
the Elysian Fields. 

The exhibitions of M. Robertson, artist in 
ghosts, puzzled the wits and the philosophers 
of Paris. But a time came when his success 
tempted two persons in his employment to 
secede from him, take the rooms he had first 
occupied, and commence an imitation of his 
entertainment. Robertson patented his me- 
thods. They infringed his patent. Lawsuits 
arose, and the minutest secrets of the Hall of 
Spectres had to be explained and discussed 
in open court. Mirrors and magic lanterns 
had to be produced; all Paris was amused at 
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the disclosures, Phantasmagorias of every 
degree then sprang up in the town. Robertson 
would have fallen into neglect if he had not 
stumbled at that time upon one Fitzjames, 
who was a first-rate ventriloquist ; who could 
represent to perfection the dentist who pulled 
out all a patient’s teeth except the bad one, 
and congratulated him upon having made a 
clean mouth of it. This man could mimic every 
word and scroop and shout that might be 
supposed proper to such a scene. In his 
representation called The Convent, he could 
in the most surprising manner imitate the 
tolling of the bells for service, the sound of 
the organ, the chant of the choristers, etc. 
Fitzjames was killed in the year eighteen 
hundred and fifteen by Cossacks, who were 
then in Paris. 

As for Monsieur Robertson, he lived to see 
and to do a great many more strange things, 
visiting many parts of the world, and where- 
ever he went working wonders. He lived 
also to make fifty-nine ascents into the sky. 


WHEN LONDON WAS LITTLE. 


Lonponers of to-day, and more than Lon- 
doners, are easily amused by recollections of 
the Town as it was once. In the time of the 
Black Prince, for example, when its west end 
was formed by Holborn Bars and the Temple 
gate. That gate was not the Temple Bar 
as we now see it; but consisted of two 
rough pillars of stone supporting iron chains, 
which at sunset were stretched across the 
roadway to keep out intruders. The Strand 
on one side of the City, and Whitechapel on 
the other, were country highroads, with pretty 
hedgerows, and trees. London Bridge was 
thickly studded with wooden tenements on 
either side, beetling over the coping and 
peeping into the dark muddy stream below. 
Lhe Lord Mayor lived in the middle house 
upon the bridge ; and, a terrible gate at the 
Southwark end, bristled with iron spikes 
intended for the accommodation of the heads 
of traitors. 

It certainly is not easy to imagine city 

boys going out birdnesting between Temple 
Bar and Charing Cross—a country village 
then, halfway to the remote hamlet of West- 
minster ; nor can one readily picture London 
damsels gathering primroses or violets on the 
rising ground about the office of Household 
Words, or hunting for blackberries on the 
site of Exeter Hall, or sitting to rest on the 
green sward where Drury Lane Theatre now 
stands. Marylebone was then a famous 
hunting-ground, whither ambassadors and 
foreigners of distinction were taken to enjoy 
the finest sport that Middlesex afforded. 
In those days a few noblemen’s mansions 
alone stood in solitary grandeur westward 
of Temple Bar, dotted along the banks of 
the Thames. The City was the whole of 
London. 
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It seems strange in these later days to read 
with how much magnificence a Spanish am- 
bassador dwelt in a fine mansion in Petticoat 
Lane ; but Petticoat Lane had sweeter envi- 
rons at that time than it has now. 

When, shortly after the battle of Poitiers 
great festivities took place within the City ; 
amongst other brave doings, was the entertain- 
ment given by one Picard a wealthy citizen, 
to four monarchs, the kings of England, 
Cyprus, France, and Scotland ; the two latter 
being prisoners. The dinner hour of the 
nobility was then nine in the morning ; supper 
being served at five, and the bedtime not later 
than nine or ten. The captive monarchs had 
not a great distance to journey to that City 
feast ; only from the Savoy Palace, formerly the 
residence of John of Gaunt, “ time-honoured 
Lancaster,” to Cheapside ; whilst the British 
sovereign sojourning within the Tower, had a 
still shorter ride. The royal wardrobe was 
then kept in a house from which the present 
Wardrobe Street derived its name, and the 
Exchequer was situated at the west end of 
the Poultry. 

The inhabitants of London did not amount 
to a hundred thousand at the time of the 
Reformation, and there was neither any neces- 
sity nor desire to pass beyond the City limits, 
until the reign of Elizabeth. Of the domestic 
architecture previous to that time there is 
scarcely any specimen existing now in London. 
Bricks were introduced in the middle of the 
fifteenth century ; but it was not until after 
the great fire that the use of them became 
general. The nobility and gentry were con- 
tent to dwell in houses of the rudest form, 
and the commonest materials, and trod 
earthen floors scattered over with green 
rushes. Queen Elizabeth herself dwelt in 
a house of timber, lath, and plaster. Yet 
monarchs and citizens enjoyed themselves 
after their own way. We read of rare festi- 
vities, for example, at the castle or palace of 
the Earl of Warwick the king-maker, now 
covered by Warwick Lane, that adjoins New- 
gate Market. Baynard’s Castle too, was the 
scene of not a little gaiety ; and, if all be 
true that we find told in musty chronicles, 
its regal and ducal tenants were not always 
in bed by nine. This once royal residence 
stood where one now finds the City Flour 
Mills at the base of Dowgate Hill. Tradition 
speaks of subterranean passages between 
the castle and a spacious and noble dwelling 
adjoining Doctors’ Commons, in which for 
some time dwelt the Fair Rosamond, whom 
King Henry visited through those passages, 

The first great causes of the westward 
growth of the metropolis, which began in 
Elizabeth’s time, were the increasing popula- 
tion, and the growing value of ground within 
the City walls. Noblemennot only found them- 
selves being built in by warehouses and shops, 
but perceived that the spacious grounds by 
which their mansions were surrounded, would 

fetch high prices if sold in building lots. Fine 


sites for new dwellings were to be had west- 
ward of Temple Bar. The city palaces, 
therefore, being made over to weit citi- 
zens, the aristocracy began to move in the 
direction of the Strand, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
then Whetstone Park, Westminster, and St. 
Martin’s. Sir Francis Walsingham and the 
Earl of Essex bade adieu to their lordly man- 
sions in Seething Lane, Tower Street; the 
Earl of Essex going to the Strand. From 
princely dwellings on the site of the present 
East India House in Leadenhall Street, a 
whole covey of the nobility had taken flight 
towards the western suburbs. Amongst them 
were the Cravens, the Nevills, the Burleighs, 
the Zouches, and other aristocratic families of 
note. His grace of Suffolk became sick of 
the city during the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, and bade adieu for ever to his palace 
in the Minories, This neighbourhood, how- 
ever, boasted of some noble denizens even as 
late as in the reign of Charles the First, when 
we find Earl Rivers resident in Savage Gar- 
dens, bringing the fashionable world to his 
stately saloons east of Gracechurch Street. 

In Elizabeth’s reign the migration to the 
suburbs began, as we ae already said, but her 
majesty and her ministers, when they beheld 
mansions and shops rising in rapid succession 
to the westward of Temple Bar, feared it 
would not only be difficult to govern and 
preserve order in so large a metropolis as 
they seemed likely to have, but actually im- 
possible to provide all the inhabitants with a 
sufficiency of food and fuel! Accordingly a 
proclamation was issued, prohibiting any 
further extension of the City, under pain of 
imprisonment for two years. This edict was 
null, The growth was natural, and was not 
to be stopped. King James in like manner, 
would have stopped the progress of house- 
building ; but he found himself unable to do 
more than issue useless proclamations. 

The first house erected in Piccadilly was the 
mansion built by Lord Burlington, then in the 
midst of fields and lanes. It is said that when 
the king asked the owner why he preferred 
living so far from London, he replied that he 
wished for solitude and repose, and felt cer- 
tain that he had found a place where no one 
could build near him. But if the aristocracy 
and some tradespeople showed so strong a 
desire to quit the City, too much of the out- 
ward pressure must not be ascribed to the 
want of building space within the City walls ; 
for we know that, not long before the 
time when Burlington House was built, 
there were gardens and fields between Shoe 
Lane and Chancery Lane. One objection 
made against the City was the smoke. Both 
before and after the time of the Com- 
monwealth, there were many and loud com- 
plaints against the intolerable smoke of the | 

| 


City, which is described 2 the writers 
of the day as driving out the aristocracy. 
What our forefathers would have thought of 


the cloud under which we now are living, 








may be judged from the fact that at the time 
when “thesulphury fumes of thenew fuel called 
coal,” first aroused their fears for their own 
health, London contained no more than a 
hundred and thirty thousand people. 

By the end of the reign of Charles the 
Second, nearly all the nobility had left the 
City, and had taken up their abode along the 
banks of the Thames, between Temple Bar 
and Westminster, in the then rising neigh- 
bourhood of St. James's, or in some of the 
new and fashionable squares of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Covent Garden, Leicester, or Soho. The 
first square known in this country was that 
of Covent Garden, built by Inigo Jones; a 
church and two piazzas forming three sides, 
whilst the fourth was the wall of the Duke of 
Bedford’s garden, situated between Covent 
Garden and the Strand. One or two others 
followed ; and after many years, Bloomsbury 
Square was visited by strangers, as one of 
the wonders of the day. 

Before the Fire of London, Paternoster 
Row, instead of being a great publishers’ 
mart, was the Regent Street of the 
fashionable world; there the most costly 
embroidery, the most delicate lace-work and 
the richest silks were to be purchased ; and 
so thronged was this favoured spot with the 
carriages and chairs of the nobility, that it 
was often found a difficult matter to force a 
way through the gay crowd. The tradesmen 
of course followed the nobility in their migra- 
tion westward ; and we find the great silk- 
men, mercers, and lacemen of the day, soon 
afterwards established in Ludgate Street, and 
in Henrietta Street, and Bedford Street ad- 
joining Covent Garden. 

After the aristocracy of rank was gone 
westward, there was an aristocracy of wealth 
which still clung to the City. The bankers, 
merchants, manufacturers, and tradesmen of 
the east had it all to themselves within the 
City walls, and how they were lodged, and 
how they fared, may be gathered by a peep 
at the stately red brick edifices, with massive 
fronts, and capacious warm interiors which 
still abound within the city. One has but to 
look into one or two of these noble dwellings 
long since converted to commercial uses, to 
understand how grandly our City ancestors of 
the eighteenth century maintained their state 
whilst yet Clapham and Tulse Hill were not; 
when Regent’s Park existed but as an ex- 
tensive dairy farm, and Tyburn was a village 
known best as Jack Ketch’s place of business, 

The reign of Georgethe Third, extended over 
half a century, may be named as a distinct 
era in the great movement westward. Op- 
pressed by the growing population of the City 
many of the upper rank of merchants be- 
took themselves to the spots chosen by 
the aristocracy. The noblemen of Soho Square 
or Bloomsbury—finding themselves cheek by 
jowl with bankers, brewers, and African 
merchants—took alarm, and began to move 
still farther westward. 
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Then arose Portland Place, and Portland 
Square, and indeed most of the streets and 
places to the westward of Hanover Square, 
as far as Hyde Park. The nobles of the City 
rapidly filled up the vacant ground in Russell 
and Bloomsbury Squares, and similar locali- 
ties. At this period the custom began of affix- 
ing nume-plates to house-doors, and the names 
of streets to corners. These were improve- 
ments ; but streets were wretchedly paved, 
with footways scarcely above the road: the 
lighting was very bad; and, in some of the 
best squares, which now are adorned with 
gardens, there stood heaps of filth and rubbish. 
The connections between the heart of London 
and the suburbs were of the worst kind, and 
the roads to Hoxton, Clerkenwell, and the 
Foundling Hospital, were impassable after 
dusk—dangerous even in the daytime—on 
account of the highwaymen by which they 
were infested. 


THE CRADLE SONG OF THE POOR. 


Husu ! I cannot bear to see thee 
Stretch thy tiny hands in vain ; 
I have got no bread to give thee, 
Nothing, child, to ease thy pain, 
When God sent thee first to bless me, 
Proud, and thankful too, was I; 
Now, my darling, I, thy mother, 
Almost long to see thee die. 
Sleep, my darling, thou art weary ; 
God is good, but life is dreary. 


I have watched thy beauty fading, 
And thy strength sink day by day; 
Soon, I know, will Want and Fever 
Take thy little life away. 
Famine makes thy father reckiess, 
Hope has left both him and me ; 
We could suffer all, my baby, 
Had we but a crust for thee. 
Sleep, my darling, thou art weary ; 
God is good, but life is dreary. 


Better thou shouldst perish early, 
Starve so soon, my darling one, 
Than live to want, to sin, to struggle 
Vainly still, as I have done. 
Better that thy angel spirit 
With my joy, my peace were flown, 
Ere thy heart grow cold and careless, 
Reckless, hopeless, like my own, 
Sleep, my darling, thou art weary ; 
God is good, but life is dreary, 


Tam wasted, dear, with hunger, 
And my brain is all opprest, 
I have scarcely strength to press thee, 
Wan and feeble, to my breast. 
Patience, baby, God will help us, 
Death will come to thee and me, 
He will take us to his Heaven, 
Where no want or pain can be. 
Sleep, my darling, thou art weary 
God is good, but life is dreary. 


Such the plaint, that late and early, 
Did we listen, we might hear, 
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Close beside us,—but the thunder 
Of a city dulls our ear, 
Every heart, like God's bright Angel, 
Can bid one such sorrow cease ; 
God has glory when his children 
Bring his poor ones joy and peace! 
Listen, nearer while she sings 
Sounds the fluttering of wings! 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON. 
— 
CHAPTER THE FORTY-FIFTH. 


“Is not Margaret the heiress ?” whispered 
Edith to her husband, as they were in their 
room alone at night after the sad journey 
to Oxford. She had pulled his tall head 
down, and stood upon tiptoe, and implored 
him not to be shocked, before she had 
ventured to ask this question. Captain 
Lennox was, however, quite in the dark ; if 
he had ever heard, he had forgotten ; it could 
not be much that a Fellow of a small college 
had to leave ; but he had never wanted her 
to pay for her board ; and two hundred and 
fifty pounds a year was something ridiculous, 
considering that she did not take wine. Edith 
came down upon her feet a little bit sadder ; 
with a romance blown to pieces. 

A week afterwards, she came prancing 
towards her husband, and made him a low 
curtsey : 

“T am right, and you are wrong, most 
noble Captain. Margaret has had a lawyer's 
letter, and she is residuary legatee—the lega- 
cies being about two thousand pounds, and 
| the remainder about forty thousand, at the 
| present value of property in Milton.” 

“ Indeed ! and how does she take her good 
| fortune ?” 

“ Oh, it seems she knew she was to have it 
all along; only she had no idea it was so 
_ much. She looks very white and pale, and 
says she’s afraid of it ; but that’s nonsense, 
| you know, and will soon go off. I left 
| mamma pouring congratulations down her 
| throat, and stole away to tell you.” 

It seemed to be supposed, by general con- 
sent, that the most natural thing was to 
consider Mr. Lennox henceforward as Mar- 
garet’s legal adviser. She was so entirely 
ignorant of all forms of business that in nearly 
everything she had to refer to him. He 
chose out her attorney ; he came to her with 
papers to be signed. He was never so happy 
as when teaching her of what all these myste- 
ries of the law were the signs and types. 

“Henry,” said Edith, one day, only ; “do 
you know what [hope and expect alltheselong 
conversations with Margaret will end in ?” 

“ No, I don’t,” said he, reddening. “ And 
I desire you not to tell me.” 

“ Oh, very well ; then I need not tell Sholto 
- to ask Mr. Montagu so often to the 

ouse,” 
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“ Just as you choose,” said he with forced 
coolness. “ What you are thinking of, may or 
may not happen; but this time, before I 
commit myself, I will see my ground clear. 
Ask whom you choose. It may not be very 
civil, Edith, but if you meddle in it you will 
mar it. She has been very farouche with me 
for a long time; and is only just beginning 
to thaw a little from her Zenobia ways. 
She has the making of a Cleopatra in her, if 
only she were a little more pagan.” 

“ For my part,” said Edith, a little mali- 
ciously, “ I’m very glad she is a Christian. 
I know so very few !” 

There was no Spain for Margaret that 
autumn ; although to the last she hoped that 
some fortunate occasion would call Frederick 
to Paris, whither she could easily have met 
with a convoy. Instead of Cadiz, she had to 
content herself with Cromer. To that place 
her aunt Shaw and the Lennoxes were 
bound. They had all along wished her to 
accompany them, and, consequently, with 
their characters, they made but lazy efforts 
to forward her own separate wish. Perhaps 
Cromer was, in one sense of the expression, 
the best for her. She needed bodily strength- 
ening and bracing as well as rest. 

She used to sit long hours upon the beach. 
gazing intently on the waves as they 
chafed with perpetual motion against the 
pebbly shore,—or she looked out upon the 
more distant heave and sparkle against the 
sky, and heard, without being conscious of 
hearing, the eternal psalm, which went up 
continually. She was soothed without know- 
ing how or why. Listlessly she sat there, on 
the ground, her hands clasped round her 
knees, while her Aunt Shaw did small shop- 
pings, and Edith and Captain Lennox rode far 
and wide on shore and inland. The nurses, 
sauntering on with their charges, would 
pass and repass her, and wonder in whispers 
what she could find to look at so long, day 
after day. And when the family gathered 
at dinner-time, Margaret was so silent and 
absorbed that Edith voted her moped, and 
hailed a proposal of her husband’s with great 
satisfaction, that Mr. Henry Lennox should 
be asked to take Cromer for a week, on his 
return from Scotland in October. 

But all this time for thought enabled Mar- 
garet to put events in their right places, as to 
origin and significance, both as regarded her 
past life and her future. Those hours by the 
sea-side were not lost, as any one might have 
seen who had had the perception to read, or 
the care to understand, the look that Mar- 
garet’s face was gradually acquiring. Mr. 
Henry Lennox was excessively struck by the 
change. 

“The sea has done Miss Hale an immense 
deal of good, I should fancy,” said he, when 
she first left the room after his arrival in 
their family circle. “She looks ten years 
younger than she did in Harley Street.” 

“That’s the bonnet I got her!” said 
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Edith, triumphantly. “I knew it would suit | many questions, Henry Lennox found out 


her the moment I saw it.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Mr. Lennox, in 
the half-contemptuous, half-indulgent tone he 
generally used to Edith. “ But I believe I 
know the difference between the charms of a 
dress and the charms of a woman. No mere 
bonnet would have made Miss Hale’s eyes so 
lustrous and yet so soit, or her lips so ripe 
and red—and her face altogether so full of 
peace and light.—She is like, and yet more,” 
—he dropped his voice,—‘* like the Margaret 
Hale of Helstone.” 

From this time the clever and ambitious 
man bent all his powers to gaining Margaret. 
He loved her sweet beauty. He saw the 
latent sweep of her mind, which could easily 
(he thought) be led to embrace all the objects 
on which he had set his heart. He looked 
upon her fortune only asa part of the com- 
plete and superb character of herself and her 


position : yet he was fully aware of the rise | 


which it would immediately enable him, the 
poor barrister, to take. Eventually he would 
earn such success, and such honours, as 
would enable him to pay her back, with 
interest, that first advance in wealth which 
he should owe to her. He had been to 
Milton on business connected with her pro- 
perty, on his return from Scotland ; and with 
the quick eye of a skilled lawyer, ready ever 
to take in and weigh contingencies, he had 
seen that much additional value was yearl 


accruing to the lands and tenements whi 
she owned in that prosperous and increasing 


town. He was glad to find that the present 
relationship between Margaret and himself, 
of client and legal adviser, was gradually 
superseding the recollection of that unlucky, 
mismanaged day at Helstone. He had thus 
unusual opportunities of intimate intercourse 
with her, besides those that arose from the 
connection between the families. 

Margaret was only too willing to listen 
as long as he talked of Milton, though he had 
seen none of the people whom she more espe- 
cially knew. It had been the tone with her 
aunt and cousin to speak of Milton with 
dislike and contempt; just such feelings as 
Margaret was ashamed to remember she had 
expressed and felt on first going to live there. 
But Mr. Lennox almost exceeded Margaret 
in his appreciation of the character of Milton 
and its inhabitants. Their energy, their 
power, their indomitable eourage in struggling 
and fighting ; their lurid vividness of exist- 
ence, captivated and arrested his attention. 
He was never tired of talking about them ; 
and had never perceived how selfish and 
material were too many of the ends they pro- 
posed to themselves as the result of all their 
mighty, untiring endeavour, till Margaret, 
even in the midst of her gratification, had the 
candour to point this out, as the tainting sin 
in so much :that was noble, and to be ad- 
mired, Still, when other subjects palled 
upon her, and she gave but short answers to 








that an enquiry as to some Darkshire pecu- 
liarity of character, called back the light into 
her eye, the glow into her cheek. 

When they returned to town, Margaret 
fulfilled one of her sea-side resolves, and took 
her life into her own hands. Before they 
went to Cromer, she had been as docile to 
her aunt’s laws as if she were still the scared 
little stranger who cried herself to sleep that 
first night in the Harley Street nursery. But 
she had learnt, in those solemn hours of 
thought that she herself must one day answer 
for her own life, and what she had done with 
it ; and she tried to settle that most difficult 


|problem for women, how much was to be 


utterly merged in obedience to authority, 
and how much might be set apart for freedom 
in working. Mrs. Shaw was as good-tem- 
pered as could be; and Edith had inherited 
this charming domestic quality; Margaret 
herself had probably the worst temper of the 
three, for her quick perceptions, and over- 
lively imagination made her hasty, and her 
early isolation from sympathy had made her 
proud ; but she had an indescribable child- 
like sweetness of heart, which made her 
manners, even in her rarely wilful moods, 
irresistible of old; and now, chastened even 
by what the world called her good fortune, 
she charmed her reluctant aunt into acqui- 
escence with her will. So Margaret gained 
the acknowledgment of her right to follow 
her own ideas of duty. 

“Only don’t be strong-minded,” pleaded 
Edith. “Mamma wants you to have a foot- 
man of your own ; and I’m sure you’re very 
welcome, for they’re great plagues. Only to 
please me, darling, don’t go and have a strong 
mind ; it’s the only thing I ask. Footman or 
no footman, don’t be strong-minded.” 

“Don’t be afraid, Edith. I'll faint on your 
hands at the servant’s dinner-time, the very 
first opportunity ; and then, what with Sholto 
playing with the fire, and the baby crying, 
you'll begin to wish for a strong-minded 
woman, equal to any emergency.” 

“ And you'll not grow too good to joke and 
be merry ?” 

“Not I. Ishall be merrier than I have 
ever been, now I have got my own way.” 

“ And you'll not go a figure, but let me buy 
your dresses for you ?” 

“Indeed I mean to buy them for myself. 
You shall come with me if you like; but no 
one can please me but myself.” 

“Oh! I was afraid you’d dress in brown 
and dust-coloured, not to show the dirt you'll 
pick up in all those places. I’m glad you're 
going to keep one or two vanities, just by 
way of specimens of the old Adam.” 

“I’m going to be just the same, Edith, if 
you and my aunt could but fancy so. Only 
as I have neither husband nor child to give 
me natural duties, I must make myself some, 
in addition to ordering my gowns.” 

In the family conclave, which was made up 
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of Edith, her mother, and her husband, it 
was decided that perhaps all these plans of 
hers would only secure her the more for 
Heury Lennox. They kept her out of the 
way of other friends who might have eligible 
sous or brothers ; and it was also agreed that 
she never seemed to take much pleasure in 
the society of any one but Henry, out of their 
own family. The other admirers, attracted 
by her appearance or the reputation of her 
fortune, were swept away by her unconscious 
smiling disdain into the paths frequented by 
other beauties less fastidious, or other heiresses 
with a larger amount of gold. Henry and she 
grew slowly into closer intimacy ; but neither 
he nor she were people to brook the slightest 
notice of their proceedings. 

Meanwhile, at Milton the chimneys smoked, 
the ceaseless roar and mighty beat, and diz- 
zying whirl of machinery, struggled and strove 
perpetually. Senseless and purposeless were 
wood and iron and steam in their endless 
labours ; but the persistence of their mono- 
tonous work was rivalled in tireless endurance 
by the strong crowds, who, with sense and 
with purpose, were busy and restless in seek- 
ing after—What? In the streets there were 
few loiterers,—none walking for mere plea- 
sure; every man’s face was set in lines of 
eagerness or anxiety ; news was sought for 
with fierce avidity; and men jostled each 
other aside in the Mart and in the Exchange, 
as they did in life, in the deep selfishness of 
competition. There was gloom over the town, 
Few came to buy, and those who did were 
looked at suspiciously by the sellers; for 
credit was insecure, and the most stable 
might have their fortunes affected by the 
sweep in the great neighbouring port amon 
the shipping houses. Hitherto there hol 
been no failures in Milton; but, from the 
immense speculations that had come to light 
in making a bad end in America, and yet 
nearer home, it was known that some Milton 
houses of business must suffer so severely 
that every day men’s faces asked, if their 
tongues did not, “ What news ? Who is gone ? 
How will it affect me?” And if two or three 
spoke together, they dwelt rather on the 
names of those who were safe than dared to 
hint at those likely, in their opinion, to go ; 
for idle breath may, at such times, cause the 
downfall of some who might otherwise wea- 
ther the storm; and one going down drags 
many after. “Thornton is sate,” say they. 
“ His businessis large—extending every year ; 
but such a head as he has, and so prudent 
with all his daring!” Then one man draws 
another aside, and walks a little apart, and, 
with head inclined into his neighbour’s ear, 
he says, “Thornton’s business is large ; but 
he has spent his profits in extending it; he 
has no capital laid by ; his machinery is new 
within these two years, and has cost him— 
We won’t say what !—a word to the wise!” 
But that Mr. Harrison was a croaker,—a 
man who had succeeded to his father’s trade- 
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made fortune, which he feared to lose by 
altering his mode of business to any having 
a larger scope; yet he grudged every penny 
made by others more daring and far-sighted. 
But the truth was, Mr. Thornton was hard 
pressed. He felt it acutely in his vulnerable 
point—his pride in the commercial character 
which he had established for himself. Archi- 
tect of his own fortunes, he attributed this to 
no especial merit or qualities of his own, but 
to the power which he believed that com- 
merce gave to every brave, honest, and per- 
severing man to raise himself to a level from 
which he might see and read the great game 
of worldly success, and honestly, by such far- 
sightedness, command more power and in- 
fluence than in any other mode of life. Far 
away, in the East and in the West, where his 
person would never be known, his name was 
to be regarded, and his wishes to be fulfilled, 
and his word pass like gold. That was the 
idea of merchant-life with which Mr. Thorn- 
ton had started. “Her merchants be like 
princes,” said his mother, reading the text 
aloud, as if it were a trumpet-call to invite 
her boy to the struggle. He was but like 
many others—men, women, and children— 


‘alive to distant, and dead to near things. He 


sought to possess the influence of a name in 
foreign countries and far-away seas, — to 
become the head of a firm that should be 
known for generations; and it had taken 
him long silent years to come even to a glim- 
mering of what he might be now, to-day, here 
in his own town, his own factory, among his 
own people. He and they had led parallel 
lives—very close, but never touching—till 
the accident (or so it seemed) of his acquaint- 
ance with Higgins. Once brought face to 
face, man to man, with an individual of the 
masses around him, and (take notice) out of 
the character of master and workman, in the 
first instance, they had each begun to recog- 
nise that “we have all of us one human 
heart.” It was the fine point of the wedge ; 
and until now, when the apprehension of 
losing his connection with two or three of 
the workmen whom he had so lately begun 
to know as men,—of having a plan or two, 
which were experiments lying very close to 
his heart, roughly nipped off without trial,— 
gave a new poignancy to the subtle fear that 
came over him from time to time ; until now, 
he had never recognised how much and how 
deep was the interest he had grown of late 
to feel in his position as manufacturer, simply 
because it led him into such close contact, 
and gave him the opportunity of so much 
power, among a race of people strange, shrewd, 
ignorant ; but, above all, full of character and 
strong human feeling. 

He reviewed his position as a Milton manu- 
facturer. The strike a year and a half ago, 
—or more, for it was now untimely wintry 
weather, in a late spring,—that strike, when 
he was young, and he now was old— had 
prevented his completing some of the large 
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orders he had then on hand. He had locked 
up a good deal of his capital in new and ex- 
pensive machinery, and he had also bought 
cotton largely, for the fulfilment of these 
orders, taken under contract. That he had 
not been able to complete them, was owing 
in some degree to the utter want of skill on 
the part of the Irish hands whom he had 
imported ; much of their work was damaged 
and unfit to be sent forth by a house which 
prided itself on turning out nothing but first- 
rate articles. For many months, the embar- 
rassment caused by the strike had been an 
obstacle in Mr. Thornton’s way ; and often, 
when his eye fell on Higgins, he could have 
spoken angrily to him without any present 
cause, just from feeling how serious was the 
injury that had arisen from this affair in which 
he was implicated. But when he became 
conscious of this sudden, quick resentment, 
he resolved to curb it. It would not satisfy 
him to avoid Higgins ; he must convince him- 
self that he was master over his own anger, 
by being particularly careful to allow Higgins 
access to him, whenever the strict rules of 
business, or Mr. Thornton’s leisure permitted. 
And by-and-bye, he lost all sense of resent- 
ment in wonder how it was, or could be, that 
two men like himself and Higgins, living by 
the same trade, working in their different 
ways at the same object, could look upon 
each other’s position and duties in so strangely 
different a way. And thence arose that inter- 
course, which though it might not have the 
effect of preventing all future clash of opinion 
and action, when the occasion arose, would, 
at any rate, enable both master and man to 
look upon each other with far more charity 
and sympathy, and bear with each other more 
patiently and kindly. Besides this improve- 
ment of feeling, both Mr. Thornton and his 
workmen found out their ignorance as to 
positive matters of fact, known heretofore to 
one side, but not to the other. 

But now had come one of those periods 
of bad trade, when the market falling brought 
down the value of all large stocks; Mr. 
Thornton's fell to nearly half. No orders 
were coming in; so he lost the interest of 
the capital he had locked up in machinery ; 
indeed, it was difficult to get payment for 
the orders completed; yet there was the 
constant drain of expenses for working the 
business. Then the bills came due for the 
cotton he had purchased ; and money being 
scarce he could only borrow at exorbitant 
interest, and yet he could not realise any 
of his property. But he did not despair ; 
he exerted himself day and night to foresee 
and to provide for all emergencies ; he was 
as calm and gentle to the women 
in his home as ever; to the workmen 
in his mill he spoke not many words, 
but they knew him by this time ; and many 
a curt, decided answer was received by them 
rather with sympathy for the care they saw 
pressing upon him, than with the suppressed 
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antagonism which had formerly been smoul- 
dering, and ready for hard words and hard 
judgments on all occasions. “Th’ measter’s 
a deal to potter him,” said Higgins, one day 
as he heard Mr. Thornton’s short, sharp in. 
quiry, why such a command had not been 
obeyed ; and caught the sound of the sup- 
pressed sigh which he heard in going past the 
room where some of the men were working, 
Higgins and another man stopped over-hours 
that night, unknown to any one, to get the 
neglected piece of work done ; and Mr. Thorn- 
ton never knew but that the overlooker, to 
whom he had given the command in the first 
instance, had done it himself. 

“Eh! I reckon I know who'd ha’ been 
sorry for to see our measter sitting so like a 
piece o’ grey calico ! Th’ ou’d parson would ha’ 
fretted his woman’s heart out, if he’d seen the 
woeful looks I have seen on ourmeaster’s face,” 
thought Higgins, one day, as he was approach- 
ing Mr, Thornton in Marlborough Street. 

“ Measter,” said he, saneinn Ube employer 
in his quick resolved walk, and causing that 
gentleman to look up with a sudden annoyed | 
start, as if his thoughts had been faraway. | 

“Have yo’ heerd aught of Miss Marget 
lately ?” 

“ Miss—who ?” replied Mr. Thornton. 

“Miss Marget—Miss Hale—th’ oud par- 
son’s daughter—yo’ known who I mean well | 
enough, if yo'll only think a bit—” (there | 
was nothing disrespectful in the tone in which 
this was said). 

“Oh yes!” and suddenly, the wintry frost- 
bound look of care had left Mr. Thornton’s 
face, as if some soft summer gale had 
blown all anxiety away from his mind; and 
though his mouth was as much compressed 
as before, his eyes smiled out benignly on his 
questioner. 

“She’s my landlord now, you know, Hig- 
gins. I hearof her through her agent here 
every now and then. She's well and among 
friends—thank you, Higgins.” That “thank | 
you” that lingered after the other words, 
and yet came with so much warmth of feel- | 
ing, let in a new light to the acute Higgins. 
It might be but a will o’ th’ wisp, but: he | 
thought he would follow it and ascertain 
whither it would lead him. 

“ And she’s not getten married, measter ?” 

“Not yet.” The face was cloudy once more. 
“There is some talk of it, as I understand, 
with a connection of the family.” 

“Then she'll not be for coming to Milton 
again, 1 reckon.” 

“No!” 

“Stop a minute, measter.” Then going up 
confidentially close, he said. “Is th’ young 
gentleman cleared?” He enforced the depth 
of his intelligence by a wink of the eye, which 
only made things more mysterious to Mr. 
Thornton. 

“Th’ young gentleman, I mean—Master 
Frederick, they ca’ed him—her brother as was 
over here, yo’ known.” 
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“Over here.” 

“ Ay, to be sure, at th’ missus’s death. Yo 
need na be feared of my telling; for Mary 
aud me, we knowed it all along, only we held 
our peace, for we got it through Mary 
working in th’ house.” 

“ And he was over. It was her brother!” 

“ Sure enough, and I reckoned you knowed 
| it, or I'd never ha’ let on. Yo knowed she 
| had a brother ?” 

“Yes, I know all about him. And he was 
| over at Mrs. Hale’s death?” 

“Nay! I’m not going for to tell more. 
I’ve maybe getten them into mischief already, 
for they kept it very close. I nobbut wanted 

to know if they’d getten him cleared ?” 
| Not that I know of. I know nothing. I 
only hear of Miss Hale, now, as my landlord, 
and through her lawyer.” 

He broke off from Higgins, to follow the 
business on which he had been bent when the 
latter first accosted him; leaving Higgins 
baffled in his endeavour. 

“Tt was her brother,” said Mr. Thornton to 
himself. “Iam glad. I may never see her 
again ; but it is a comfort—a relief—to know 
that much. I knew she could not be un- 
maidenly ; and yet I yearned for conviction. 
Now I am glad!” 

It was a little golden thread running 
through the dark web of his present fortunes: 
| which were growing ever gluomier and more 
gloomy. His agent had largely trusted a 
house in the American trade, which went 
down, along with several others, just at this 
time, like a pack of cards, the fall of one com- 

lling other failures. ;What were Mr, 
Tbornton’s engagements? Could he stand ? 

Night after night he took books and papers 
into his own private room, and sate up there 
long after the family were gone to bed. He 
thought that no one knew of this occupation 
of the hours he should have spent in sleep. 
One morning, when daylight was stealing in 
through the crevices of his shutters, and he 
had never been in bed, and in hopeless indif- 
ference of mind was thinking that he could 
do without the hour or two of rest that he 
should be able to take before the stir of daily 
labour began again, the door of this room 
opened, and his mother stood there, dressed 
as she had been the day before. She had 
never laid herself down to slumber more 
than he. Their eyes met. Their faces were 
cold and rigid, and wan, from long watching. 

“ Mother! why are not you in bed ?” 

“Son John,” said she, “do you think I can 
sleep with an easy mind, while you keep 
awake full of care? You have not told me 
what your trouble is; but sore trouble you 
have had these many days past.” 

“ Trade is bad.” 

“ And you dread—” 

“T dread nothing,” replied he, drawing up 
his head, and holding it erect. “I know now 
that no man will suffer by me. That was my 
anxiety.” 
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“ But how do youstand? Shall you—will 
it be a failure?” her steady voice trembling 
in an unwonted manner. 

“ Not a failure. I must give up business, 
but I pay all men. I might redeem myself— 
I am sorely tempted—” 

“How? Oh, John! keep up your name— 
try all risks for that. How redeem it ?” 

“ By a speculation offered to me, full of 
risk; but, if successful, placing me high above 
water-mark, so that no one need ever know 
the strait Iam in. Still, if it fails—” 

“ And if it fails,” said she, advancing, and 
laying her hand on his arm, her eyes full of 
eager light. She held her breath to hear the 
end of his speech. 

“ Honest men are ruined by a rogue,” said 
he gloomily. “ As I stand now, my creditors’ 
money is safe—every farthing of it; but I 
don’t know where to find my own—it may 
be all gone, and I penniless at this moment. 
Therefore, it is my creditors’ money that I 
should risk.” 

“But if it succeeded, they need never 
know. Is it so desperate a speculation? I 
am sure it is not, or you would never have 
thought of it. If it succeeded—” 

“] should be a rich man, and my peace of 
conscience would be gone!” 

“Why! You would have injured no one.” 

“No! but I should have run the risk of 
ruining many for my own paltry aggrandise- 
ment. Mother, I have decided! You won't 
much grieve over our leaving this house, 
shall you, dear mother ?” . 

“No! but to have you other than what 
you are will break my heart. What can 
you do?” 

“ Be always the same John Thornton in 
whatever circumstances ; endeavouring to do 
right, and making great blunders ; and then 
trying to be brave in setting-to afresh. But 
it is hard, mother. I have so worked and 
planned. I have discovered new powers in 
my situation too late—and now ail is over. 
Iam too old to begin again with the same 
heart. It is hard, mother.” 

He turned away from her, and covered his 
face with his hands. 

“T can’t think,” said she, with gloomy 
defiance in her tone, “ how it comes about, 
Here is my boy—good son, just man, tender 
heart—and he fails in all he sets his mind 
upon: he finds a woman to love, and she 
cares no more for his affection than if he had 
been any common man; he labours and 
his labour comes to nought. Other people 
prosper and grow rich, and hold their paltry 
names high and dry above shame.” 

“ Shame never touched me,” said he in a 
low tone: but she went on. 

“TI sometimes have wondered where justice 
was gone to, and now I don’t believe there is 
such a thing in the world,—now you are 
come to this; you, my own John Thornton, 
though you and I may be beggars together— 
my own dear son!” 
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She fell upon his neck, and kissed him 
through her tears. 

“ Mother !” said he, holding her gently in 
his arms, “ Who has sent me my lot in life, 
both of good and of evil?” 

She shook her head. She would have 
nothing to do with religion just then. 

“Mother,” he went on, seeing that she 
would not speak, “I, too, have been rebel- 
lious ; but I am striving to be so no longer. 
Help me, as you helped me when I was a 
child. Then you said many good words— 
when my father died, and we were some- 
times sorely short of comforts—which we 
shall never be now; you said brave, noble, 
trustful words then, mother, which I have 
never forgotten, though they may have lain 
dormant. Speak to me again in the old way, 
mother. Do not let us have to think that the 
world has too much hardened our hearts 
If you would say the old good words, it would 
make me feel something of the pious sim- 
plicity of my childhood. I say them to 
myself, but they would come differently from 

ou, remembering all the cares and trials you 
ave had to bear.” 

“T have had a many,” said she, sobbing, 
“but none so sore as this. To see you cast 
down from your rightful place! I could say 
it for myself, John, but not for you. Not for 
you! God has seen fit to be very hard on 
you, very.” 

She shook with the sobs that come so con- 
The 


vulsively when an old person weeps. 
silence around her struck her at last; and 


she quieted herself to listen. No sound. 
She looked. Her son sate by the table, his 
arms thrown half across it, his head bent face 
downwards. 

“Oh, John!” she said, and she lifted his 
face up. Such a strange, pallid look of 

loom was on it. For a moment it struck 

er that this look was the forerunner of 
death ; but, as the rigidity melted out of the 
countenance and the natural colour re- 
turned, and she saw that he was himself once 
again, all worldly mortification sank to 
nothing before the consciousness of the great 
blessing that he himself by his simple exist~ 
ence was to her. She thanked God for this, 
and this alone, with a fervour that swept 
away all rebellious feelings from her mind. 

He did not speak readily ; but he went 
and opened the shutters, and let the ruddy 
light of dawn flood the room. But the wind 
was in the east ; the weather was piercing 
cold, as it had been for weeks ; there would 
be no demand for light summer goods this 
year. That hope for the revival of trade 
must utterly be given up. 

It was a great comfort to have had this 
conversation with his mother; and to feel 
sure that, however they might henceforward 
keep silence on all these anxieties, they yet 
understood each other’s feelings, and were, if 
not in harmony, not at least in discord with 


each other, in their way of viewing them. | 
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Fanny’s husband was vexed at Thorn- 
ton’s refusal to take any share in the specu- 
lation which he had offered to him, and with- 
drew from any possibility of being supposed 
able to assist him with the ready money 
which indeed the speculator needed for his 
own venture. 

There was nothing for it at last but that 
which Mr. Thornton had dreaded for many 
weeks; he had to give up the business in 
which he had been so long engaged with so 
much honour and success; and look out 
for a subordinate situation. Marlborough 
Mills and the adjacent dwelling were 
held under a long lease; they must, if 
possible, be relet. There was an immediate 
choice of situations offered to Mr. Thornton, 
Mr. Hamper would have been only too glad 
to have secured him as a steady and ex- 
perienced partner for his son, whom he was 
setting up with a large capital in a neigh- 
bouring town ; but the young man was half- 
educated as regarded information, and wholly | 
uneducated as regarded any other responsi- 
bilities than that of getting money, and 
brutalised both as to his pleasures and his 
pains. Mr. Thornton declined having any 
share in a partnership, which would frustrate 
what few plans he had that survived the 
wreck of his fortunes. He would sooner 
consent to be only a manager, where he could 
have a certain degree of power beyond the 
mere money-getting fact than have to fall in 
with the tyrannical humours of a moneyed 
partner with whom he felt sure that he 
should quarrel in a few months. So he 
waited, and stood on one side with profound 
humility, as the news swept through the 
Exchange, of the enormous fortune which 
his brother-in-law had made by his daring 
speculation. It was a nine days’ wonder. 
Success brought with it its worldly conse- 
quence of extreme admiration. No one was con- 
dered so wise and far-seeing as Mr. Watson. 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-SIXTH, 


Ir was a hot summer’s evening. Edith 
came into Margaret’s bedroom the first time 
in her habit, the second ready dressed for 
dinner. No one was there at first ; the next 
time Edith found Dixon laying out Mar- 
garet’s dress on the bed; but no Margaret. 
Edith remained to fidget about. 

“Oh, Dixon! not those horrid blue flowers 
to that dead gold-coloured gown. What 
taste! Wait a minute, and I will bring you 
some pomegranate blossoms.” 

“Tt’s not a dead gold-colour, ma’am. It’s 
a straw-colour. And blue always goes with 
straw-colour.” But Edith had brought the 
brilliant scarlet flowers before Dixon had got 
half through her remonstrance, 

“Where is Miss Hale?” asked Edith, as 
soon as she had tried the effect of the gar- 
niture. “I can’t think,” she went on, pet- 


tishly, “how my aunt allowed her to get into 








such rambling habits in Milton! I'm sure 
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I’m always expecting to hear of her having 
met with something horrible among all those 
wretched places she pokes herself into, I 
should never dare to go down some of those 
streets without a servant. They’re not fit 
for ladies.” 

Dixon was still huffed about her despised 
taste ; so she replied, rather shortly ; 

“Tt’s no wonder to my mind, when I hear 
ladies talk such a deal about being ladies— 
and when they’re such fearful, delicate, 
dainty ladies too—I say it’s no wonder to 
me that there are no longer any saints on 
earth——” 

“Oh Margaret! here youare! I have been 
so wanting you. But how your cheeks are 
flushed with the heat, poor child! But only 
think what that tiresome Henry has done ; 
Really, he exceeds brother-in-law’s limits. 
Just when my party was made up so beauti- 
fully—fitted in so precisely for Mr, Colthurst 
—there has Henry come, with an apology it 
is true, and making use of your name for an 
excuse, and asked me if he may bring that 
Mr. Thornton of Milton—your tenant, you 
know—who is in London about some law 
business, It will spoil my number, quite.” 

“JT don’t mind dinner. I don’t want any,” 


said Margaret, in a low voice. “Dixon can 
get me a cup of tea here, and I will be in the 
drawing-room by the time you come up. I 
shall really be glad to lie down.” 
“No, no! that will never do. 


You do look 
wretchedly white to be sure ; but that is just 
the heat, and we can’t do without you pos- 
sibly. (Those flowers a little lower, Dixon. 
They look glorious flames in your black 
hair.) You know we planned you to talk 
about Milton to Mr. Colthurst. Oh! to be 
sure! and this man comes from Milton. I 
believe it will be capital, after all. Mr. Colt- 
hurst can pump him well on all the subjects 
in which he is interested, and it will be great 
fun to trace out your experiences, and this 
Mr. Thornton’s wisdom, in Mr. Colthurst’s 
next speech in the House. 
is a happy hit of Henry’s. I asked him if he 
was a man one would be ashamed of; and 
he replied, ‘ Not if you’ve any sense in you, 
my little sister.’ So I suppose he is able to 
sound his h’s, which is not a common Dark- 
shire accomplishment—eh, Margaret ?” 

“Mr. Lennox did not say why Mr. Thorn- 
ton was come up to town? Was it law 
business connected with the property ?” asked 
Margaret, in a constrained voice. 

“Oh! he’s failed, or something of the kind 
that Henry told you of that day you had 
such a headache,—what was it? (There, 
that’s capital, Dixon. Miss Hale does us 
credit, does she not?) I wish I was as tall 
as a queen, and as brown as a gipsy, Margaret.” 

“But about Mr, Thornton ?” 

“Oh! I really have such a terrible head 
for law business. Henry will like nothing 
better than to tell you all about it. I know 
the impression he made upon me was, that 
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Mr. Thornton is very badly off, and a very 
respectable man, and that I’m to be. very 
civil to him; and as I did not know how, I 
came to you to ask you to help me. And 
now come down with me, and rest on the 
sofa for a quarter of an hour.” 

The privileged broviner-in-law came early; 
and Margaret, reddening as she spoke, began 
to ask him the questions she wanted to hear 
answered about Mr. Thornton, 

“He came up about this sub-letting the 
property—Marlborough Mills, and the house 
and premises adjoining, I mean. He is unable 
to keep it on ; and there are deeds and leases 
to be looked over, and agreements to be 
drawn up. I hope Edith will receive him 
properly, but she was rather put out, as I 
could see, by the liberty I had taken in 
begging for an invitation for him. But I 
thought you would like to have some atten- 
tion shown him; and one would be particu- 
larly scrupulous in paying every respect to a 
man who is going down in the world.” He 
had dropped his voice to speak to Margaret, 
by whom he was sitting ; but as he ended he 


|Sprang up, and introduced Mr. Thornton, 


who had that moment entered, to Edith and 
Captain Lennox. 

Margaret looked with an anxious eye at 
Mr, Thornton while he was thus occupied. 
lt was considerably more than a year 
since she had seen him ; and events had 
occurred to change him much in that 
time. His fine figure yet bore him above 
the common height of men; and gave 
him a distinguished appearance from the 
ease of motion which arose out of it, and was 
natural to him; but his face looked older 
and care-worn; yet a noble composure sate 
upon it, which impressed those who had just 
been hearing of his changed position, with a 
sense of inherent dignity and manly strength. 
He was aware, from the first glance he had 
given round the room, that Margaret was 
there ; he had seen her intent look of occu- 
pation as she listened to Mr. Henry Lennox; 
and he came up to her with the perfectl 
regulated manner of an old friend. Wit. 
his first calm words a vivid colour flashed 
into her cheeks, which never left them again 
during the evening. She did not seem to 
have much to say to him. She disappointed 
him by the quiet way in which she asked 
what seemed to him to be the merely neces- 
sary questions respecting her old acquaintance 
in Milton; but others came in—more inti- 
mate in the house than he—and he fell into 
the background, where he and Mr. Lennox 
talked together from time to time. 

“You think Miss Hale looking well,” said 
Mr. Lennox, “don’t you? Milton didn’t 
agree with her, I imagine; for when she 
first came to London, I thought I had never 
seen any one so much changed. To-night 
she is looking radiant. But she is much 
stronger. Last autumn she was fatigued 
with a walk of a couple of miles. On Friday | 
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evening we walked up to Hampstead and 
back. Yet on Saturday she looked as well 
as she does now.” 

“We!” Who? They two alone? 

Mr. Colthurst was a very clever man, and 
a rising member of parliament. He had a 
quick eye at discerning character, and was 
struck by a remark which Mr. Thornton 
made at dinner-time. He enquired from 
Edith who that gentleman was ; and, rather 
to her surprise, she found, from the tone of 
his “Indeed!” that Mr. Thornton of Milton 
was not such an unknown name to him as 
she had imagined it would be. Her dinner 
was going off well. Henry was in good 
humour, and brought out his dry caustic 
wit admirably. Mr. Thornton and Mr. Colt- 
hurst found one or two mutual subjects of 
interest, which they could only touch upon 
then, reserving them for more private after- 
dinner talk. Margaret looked beautiful in 
the pomegranate flowers ; and if she did lean 
back in her chair and speak but little, Edith 
was not annoyed, for the conversation flowed 
on smoothly without her. Margaret was 
watching Mr. Thornton’s face. He never 
looked at her; so she might study him 
unobserved, and note the changes which 
even this short time had wrought in him. 
Only at some unexpected mot of Mr. Len- 
nox’s his face flashed out into the old look of 
intense enjoyment ; the merry brightness re- 
turned to his eyes, the lips just parted to 
suggest the brilliant smile of former days ; 
and for an instant, his glance instinctively 
sought hers, as if he wanted her sympathy. 
But when their eyes met, his whole coun- 
tenance changed ; he was grave and anxious 
once more; and he resolutely avoided even 
looking near her again during dinner. 

There were only two ladies besides their 
own party, and as these were occupied in 
conversation by her aunt and Edith, when 
they went up into the drawing-room, Mar- 
garet languidly employed herself about some 
work. resently the gentlemen came up, 
Mr. Colthurst and Mr. Thornton in close 
conversation. Mr. Lennox drew near to 
Margaret, and said in a low voice: 

“J really think Edith owes me thanks for 
my contribution to her party. You've no 
idea what an agreeable, sensible fellow this 
tenant of yours is. He has been the very man 
to give Colthurst all the facts he wanted 
coaching in. I can’t conceive how he contrived 
to mismanage his affairs.” 

“ With his powers and opportunities you 
would have succeeded,” said Margaret. He 
did not quite relish the tone in which she 
spoke, although the words but expressed a 
thought which had passed through his own 
mind. As he was silent, they caught a swell in 
the sound of conversation going on near the 
fire-place between Mr. Colthurst and Mr, 
Thornton. 

“TI assure you, I heard it spoken of with 
great interest — curiosity as to its result 
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perhaps I should rather say. I heard your 
name frequently mentioned during my short 
stay in the neighbourhood.” Then they lost 
some words ; and when next they could hear 
Mr. Thornton was speaking. 

“T have not the elements for popularity— 
if they spoke of me in that way they were 
mistaken. I fall slowly into new projects; 
and I find it difficult to let myself be known 
even by those whom I desire to know, and 
with whom I would fain have no reserve, 
Yet, even with all these drawbacks, I felt 
that I was on the right path, and that, start- 
ing from a kind of friendship with one, I was 
becoming acquainted with many. The ad- 
vantages were mutual; we were both uncon- 
sciously and consciously teaching each other.” 

“You say ‘were.’ I trust you are intend- 
ing to pursue the same course ?” 

“I must stop Colthurst,” said Henry 
Lennox, hastily. And by an abrupt, yet 
apropos question, he turned the current of 
the conversation, so as not to give Mr, 
Thornton the mortification of acknowledging 
his want of success and consequent change 
of position. But as soon as the newly-started 
subject had come to a close, Mr. Thornton 
resumed the conversation just where it had 
been interrupted, and gave Mr. Colthurst the 
reply to his inquiry. 

“T have been unsuccessful in business, and 
have had to give up my position as a master. 
I am on the look out for a situation in 
Milton, where I may meet with employment 
under some one who will be willing to let me 
go along in my own way in such matters as 
these. I can depend upon myself for having 
no go-ahead theories that I would rashly 
bring into practice. My only wish is to have 
the opportunity of cultivating some inter- 
course with the hands beyond the mere 
‘cash nexus,’ But it might be the point 
Archimedes sought from which to move the 
earth, to judge from the importance attached 
to it by some of our manufacturers, who 
shake their heads and look grave as soon as 
I name the one or two experiments that I 
should like to try.” 

“You call them ‘experiments’ I notice,” 
said Mr. Colthurst, with a delicate increase 
of respect in his manner. 

“ Because I believe them to be such. Iam | 
not sure of the consequences that may result | 
from them. But I am sure they ought to be 
tried.” 

_“And you think they may prevent the 
recurrence of strikes ?” 

“Not at all. My utmost expectation only 
goes so far asthis—that they may render strikes | 
not the bitter, venomous sources of hatred 
they have hitherto been. A more hopeful | 
man might imagine that a closer and more 
genial intercourse between classes might do 
away with strikes. ButI am not a hopeful 
man,” 

Suddenly, as if a new idea had struck him, 
he crossed over to where Margaret was sitting, 
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and began, without preface, as if he knew 
she had been listening to all that had 
assed : 

“ Miss Hale, I had a round-robin from some 
of my men—I suspect in Higgins’ hand- 
writing—stating their wish to work for me, if 
ever 1 was in a position to employ men 
again on my own behalf. That was good, 
wasn’t it ?” 

“Yes. Just right. Iam glad of it,” said 
Margaret, looking up straight into his face 

| with her speaking eyes, and then dropping 
them under his eloquent glance. He gazed 

' back at her for a minute, as ifhe did not know 

| exactly what he was about. Then sighed ; 

| and saying, “I knew you would like it,” he 
turned away, and never spoke to her again 

| until he bid her a formal “ good-night.” 

| As Mr. Lennox took his departure, Mar- 
garet said, with a blush that she could not 

| repress, and with some hesitation, 

| “Can I speak to you to-morrow ? I want 

| your help about—something.” 

“Certainly. I will come at whatever time 
youname. You cannot give me a greater 
pleasure than by making me of any use. At 
eleven? Very well.” 

His eye brightened with exultation. How 
she was learning to depend upon him! It 

| seemed as if any day now might give him 
the certainty, without having which he had 
determined never to offer to her again. 





CHAPTER THE LAST. 


Epitu went about on tip-toe,and checked 
Sholto in all loud speaking that next morn- 
| ing, as if any sudden noise would interrupt 
| the conference that was taking place in the 
| drawing-room. Two o’clock came ; and they 
| still sate there with closed doors. Then there 
was a man’s footstep running down stairs ; 
and Edith peeped out of the drawing- 
| room. 
“Well, Henry?” said she, with a look of 
| interrogation. 
“Well!” said he, rather shortly. 
“Come in to lunch !” 
“No, thank you, I can’t. I’ve lost too much 
_ time here already.” 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


“ A thousand things you would not under- 
derstand. Investments, and leases, and value 
of land.” - 

“Oh, go away if that’s all. You and she 
will be unbearably stupid if you’ve been talk- 
ing all this time about such weary things.” 

“Very well. I’m coming again to-morrow, 
and bringing Mr. Thornton with me to have 
some more talk with Miss Hale.” 

“Mr. Thornton! What has he to do 
with it?” 

“He is Miss Hale’s tenant,” said Mr. Len- 
nox, turning away. “And he wishes to give 
up his lease.” 

“Oh! very well. I can’t understand de- 
tails, so don’t give them me.” 

“The only detail I want you to understand 
is, to let us have the back drawing-room un- 
disturbed, as it was to-day. In general, the 
children and servants are so in and out, that 
I can never get any business satisfactorily ex- 
plained ; and the arrangements we have to 
make to-morrow are of importance.” 

No one ever knew why Mr. Lennox did 
not keep to his appointment on the followtng 
day. Mr. Thornton came true to his time ; 
and, after keeping him waiting for nearly an 
hour, Margaret came in looking very white 
and anxious. 

She began hurriedly : 

“T am so sorry Mr. Lennox is not here,—he 
could have done it so much better than I. 
He is my adviser in this” 

“T am sorry that I came if it troubles you. 
Shall I go to Mr. Lennox’s chambers ahd try 
and find him ?” 

“No, thank you. I wanted to tell you how 
grieved I was to find that I am to lose you as 
a tenant. But, Mr. Lennox says, things are 
sure to brighten ”——- 

“Mr. Lennox knows little about it,” said 
Mr. Thornton, quietly. “ Happy and fortunate 
in all a man cares for, he does not understand 
what it is to find oneself no longer young— 
yet thrown back to the starting-point which 
requires the hopeful energy of youth—to feel 
one half of life gone, and nothing done—no- 
thing remaining of wasted opportunity but 
the bitter recollection that it has been. Miss 


“Then it’s not all settled,” said Edith, | Hale, I would rather not hear Mr. Lennox’s 


despondingly. 
“No! not at all. It never will be settled, 
_ if the ‘it’ is what I conjecture you mean. 
That will never be, Edith, so give up thinking 
about it.” 
| “But it would be so nice for us all,” 


| pleaded Edith. “I should always feel comfort- 
| able about the children, if I had Margaret 


settled down gear me. As it is, I am always 
afraid of her going off to Cadiz.” 

“T will try when I marry to look out for a 
young lady who has a knowledge of the man- 
agement of children. That is all I can do. 
Miss Hale would not have me. And I shall 
not ask her.” 

“Then, what have you been talking 
about 7” 


opinion of my affairs, Those who are happy 
and successful themselves are too apt to make 
light of the misfortunes of others.” 

“You are unjust,” said Margaret, gently. 
“Mr. Lennox has only spoken of the great 
probability which he | there to be of 
your redeeming—your more than redeeming 
what you have lost—don’t speak till I have 
ended—pray don’t!” And collecting herself 
once more, she went on rapidly turning over 
some law papers, and statements of accounts 
in a trembling hurried manner. “Oh! here 
it is! and—he drew me out a proposal—I 
wish he was here to explain it—showing that 
if you would take some money of mine, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven pounds, 
lying just at this moment unused in the bank, 
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nnn a estes 
and bringing me in only two and a half per)Oh! have you been there? When were you 
cent.—you could pay me much better interest, | there ?” 


| 


and might go on working Marlborough Mills.” 
Her voice had cleared itself and become more 
steady. Mr. Thornton did not speak, and she 
went on looking for some paper on which 
was written down the proposals for security ; 
for she was most anxious to have it all looked 
upon in the light of a mere business arrange- 
ment, in which the principal advantage would 
be on her side. While she sought for this 
paper, her very heart-pulse was arrested by 
the tone in which Mr. Thornton spoke. His 


voice was hoarse and trembling with tender | 


passion as he said :— 

“Margaret !” 

For an instant she looked up; and then 
sought to veil her luminous eyes by dropping 
her forehead on her hands. Again, stepping 
nearer, he besought her with another tre- 
mulous eager call upon her name. 

“ Margaret !” 

Still lower went the head ; more closely 
hidden was the face, almost resting on the 
table before her. He came close to her, He 
knelt by her side to bring his face to a level 
with her ear; and whispered—panted out 
the words :— 

“Take care.—If you do not speak—I shall 
claim you as my own in some strange pre- 
sumptuous way.—Send me away at once, if I 
must go ;—Margaret !—” 

At that third call, she turned her face, 
still covered with her small white hands, 
towards him, and laid it on his shoulder, 
hiding it even there ; and it was too delicious 
to feel her soft cheek against his, for him to 
wish to see either deep blushes or loving 
eyes. He clasped her close. But they both 
kept silence. At length she murmured in a 
broken voice ; 

“Oh, Mr. Thornton, I am 
enough !” 

“Not good enough! Don’t mock my own 
deep feeling of unworthiness.” 

After a minute or two, he gently disen- 
gaged her hands from her face, and laid her 
arms as they had once before been placed to 
protect him from the rioters. 

“Do you remember, love ?” he murmured. 
“ And how I requited you with my insolence 
the next day.” 

“T remember how wrongly I spoke to you, 
—that is all.” 

“Look here! Lift up your head. I have 
something to show you!” She slowly faced 
him, glowing with beautiful shame, 

“Do you know these roses?” he said, 
drawing out his pocket-book, in which were 
treasured up some dead flowers. 

“No!” she replied, with innocent curiosity. 
“Did I give them to you?” 

“No! Vanity; you did not. You may 
have worn sister roses yery probably.” 

She looked at them, wondering for a minute, 
then she smiled a little as she said— 

“They are from Helstone, are they not ? I 
know the deep indentations round the leaves, 


not good 


“T wanted to see the place where Mar- 


garet grew to what she is, even at the worst | 


time of all; when I had no hope of ever 


calling her mine. I went there on my return | 


from Havre.” 

“You must give them to me,” she said, 
trying to take them out of his hand with 
gentle violence, 

“Very well. Only you must pay me for 
them!” 

“ How shall I ever tell Aunt Shaw?” she 
whispered, after some time of delicious 
silence, ° 

“Let me speak to her.” 

“Oh, no! 
she say ?” 

“Tcan guess. Her first exclamation will 
be, ‘ That man !’” 


“Hush!” said Margaret, “or I shall try | 


and show you your mother’s indignant tones 
as she says, ‘That woman!’” 


THE END. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN 
AT THE PERA THEATRE. 


THERE is a clumping of clogs about the | 


uneven streets, and two or three sedan chairs 


of very great ladies move dripping along. | 
Invalided officers fresh from the Crimea, and | 
full of bad wine and good spirits, roll along | 


arm in arm, laughing and discoursing wildly, 


being firmly persuaded of course that not one | 
of those young Perotes who are watching | 
them so eagerly as models of manners can | 


understand a word they utter. Some- 


times a deep growl of impatience may be | 


heard from some strapped down and buckled 
up elderly beau whose eyes are not 80 
good as they were twenty years ago, and 
who has either stuck in the deep bog of mud 
which fills the middle of the street, or has 
tumbled, umbrella and all, in an unsuspected 
hole. Young ladies who have come out on a ma- 
trimonial speculation are anxious about their 
back hair and garnet brooches, amid all this 
provoking rain and unmannered hustling. They 
have, however, an opportunity of displaying 
some remarkably neat twinkling ankles, 
which contrast agreeably with the splay feet 
and awkward waddle of the Greeks, MM. 
Demetraki and Stavro Somethingopolis—two 
semi-civilised natives who have been half- 
educated somewhere in Europe, especially 
with respect to billiards and ecarté—are 
raving out atrocious French in frantic accents 
to attract attention, and laughing at nothing 
whenever their tongues tire, till the street 
rings again with discordant echoes. They 
are dressed within an inch of their lives in 
the last style of some Smyrna Moses and 
Son. 

But way for a pasha, probably one of 
the ministers who has been on an embassy 
to Europe and preserved his taste for evening 
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entertainments. He comes plashing through 
the mire at astately tramp, and mounted on 
a haughty Arabian horse which tosses its 
small beautiful head from side to side. He 
carries an ample umbrella, and his toilette is 
so elaborately clean and sparkling that he 
quite glitters under it. He is evidently a 
man of high rank, Cavasses all blazing with 
gold precede him, and pipe-bearers hem him 
round ; while some officer of his overgrown 
household throws the strong light of a many- 
candled lantern to illuminate his way. He is, 
in short, the very pink of oriental swellism— 
a Turkish gentleman of the most polished 
kind. He little knows, as he puffs out his 
cheek and goes parading along ; what is about 
to happen to him when he passes that group 
of wild young officers fresh from dinner. 
One of them, a rollicking young giant, some 
seven feet high, looks for a moment at the 
Pasha’s immense lantern. Then there is a 
daredevi! twinkle in his eye which assuredly 
bodes mischief; and the next moment the 
Pasha’s lantern is pierced through, twirling 
round aloft on the top of a walking-stick. 
A storm of astonished laughter from a 
crowd of admiring witnesses—especially of 
covrse from MM. Demetraki and Stavro 
Somethingopolis, who are quite wild with 
delight at the freak. Yet I should like to see 
that young officer obliged to sell out and go 
home as a dangerous international mischief- 
maker; for the stately Turk has turned 


rein, and is riding home, his beard bristling 
with anger. 

It is about seven o’clock in the evening of 
a pouring December day, and the polite or 
unpolite world of Pera are going as best they 


can to the opera. I cannot say that the 
opera of Pera absolutely claims a visit from 
the connoisseur. There is an unhealthy smell 
of dead rats about it ; a prevailing dampness 
and dinginess ; a curious fog ; a loudness ; a 
dirtiness, which induces me generally to 
prefer an arm chair and a dictionary — a 
cup of tea and a fire; but I am going to- 
night, because my books are all packed, and 
my servant has gone out for a holiday, to 
earry small scandals to his acquaintance. I 
have also been eating a most detestable fare- 
well dinner at a roguish pastrycook’s, and my 
companions have borne me off whether or 
not. 

’ The howling and steaming of the unwashed 
crowd at the theatre doors is altogether so 
powerful that we adjourn to the theatre 
coffee-house, and discuss a glass of punch and 
a cigar till it has subsided. Some British 
sailors and French soldiers are fraternising. 
They are singing Wapping songs and French 
chansonettes at the same time. They are 
happy, noisy, and drunk. A waiter mildly 
suggests to one of them in Italian that the 
temple of harmony is next door, and that 
they are disturbing the rest of the com- 
pany. He persists in bowing and smiling 
these objections whilst a discussion is going 
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on under his nose as to the propriety 
of his being promptly “ spifficated,” or 
ecrasé —and the debaters are men of 
few words. At last, however, he retires, 
still smiling, though rather askew and with 
a sense of failure: for he presently sees the 
meaning of the flashing eyes of the French- 
man, and the clenched fist of the tar. It is 
some time before a naval officer and I, who 
have taken great interest in the proceedings, 
can so far tranquillise the sailor and soldier as 
to prevail upon them to resume their strains 
instead of inflicting summary chastisement 
on the white-waistcoated official who has 
indiscreetly meddled with them. I shall not 
have half so much fun in the theatre} where 
an English autumnal prima donna is teari 
one of Verdi’s operas into shreds, an 
screaming in a manner which is incon- 
ceivably ear-piercing. However, I dare- 
say she will not hurt us much after the 
first five minutes, and they say she su 
ports an invalid mother and a brother who 
is a cripple, so that we may pay our money 
cheerfully, and go in prepared for any- 
thing. 

We have got a box, but we must never- 
theless pay about two shillings entrance 
money at the door. We pay our money,— 
after the handful of coin from all quar- 
ters of the world, which forms the cur- 
rency of the East, has been duly de- 
ciphered and undervalued — and we pass 
on; but as we decline to hire opera-glasses 
at twenty piastres for the evening, the box- 
keeper on his part declines to pay any further 
attention to us, and leaves us to find our way 
as best we can, merely putting a rusty key 
into our hands and telling us a number. In 
aro omg of this we very naturally get 
into the wrong box. An extremely loud 
young Armenian, who is loud even for an 
Armenian, is seated here with a lady who 
devotes her intelligent leisure to the sale of 
walking-sticks and cigars. She is a French 
lady, and we have seen her in a shop of the 
Frank Street somewhere. The Armenian 
suspects us of sinister attentions. He be- 
lieves us to be Perotes, and charges down 
upon us vehemently ; 

“Vat sares here you vant? Vat sares you 
here vant ?” 

“No Bono Johnny,” replies a Briton of our 
party, good-humouredly; and we retreat, 
leaving the Armenian much pacified at 
having been obviously taken for an English- 
man, owing to his perfection in the lan- 
guage. 

Exclusive ofa couple of ambassadors and the 
Duke of Cambridge, the audience is not very 
notable. There are a great many officers 
lately in the service of the King of Candy, 
and who have of course broken out in as- 
tounding military jackets and caps; but 
they are fine dashing fellows for all that. 
These gentlemen are of course chiefly occu- 
pied with the Pera belles, on whom however 











they are not perhaps making the lively 
impression that they too fondly believe. For 
the Pera belle is a strange, odd, angular, 
unsexed sort of lady, full of Greek sarcasm 
and politics; who discourses chiefly about the 
wrongs of the oppressed Christians. They 
will lead the officers lately in the service of 
the King of Candy a singular, perhaps a 
weary dance; but there it will end, much 
to the bewilderment of those magnificently 
moustached geniuses. 

The audience in the gallery is indecorous, 
to say the least of it. The sailors and soldiers 
from the coffeehouse next door have come in, 
and are giving a private vocal entertain- 
ment of their own. The noises heard in the 
theatres of Portsmouth and Toulon are 
echoing briskly ; and I have twice heard the 
opening stanzas of Will Watch the bold 
smuggler. Suppose we retire to the back 
of the box and sit down, cross-legged—a 
merry company of smokers. Most of us have 
a short clay in our pockets, according to the 
fashion of modern times; and we shall only 
be doing as folks are doing in the other 
boxes, whence the frequent crack of lucifer 
matches comes so refreshingly. Then we 
shall go behind the scenes — not because 
there is any pleasure in doing so, but 
because it is also the fashion, and a very 
violent fashion in Pera. Highly connected 
young gentlemen (mostly from the neigh- 
bourhood of Sloane Street or Putney) be- 
longing to Her Majesty’s Commissariat, 
here display their acquaintance with the 
elegant dissipations of London and Paris, 
and the dainty airs of courtly indifference 
acquired during a previous life (of course) 
brimful of the intoxicating sweets of aris- 
tocratic pleasure. An improper elderly 
French banker, who has been admitted 
to the intimacy of many generations of 
autumnal Pera priméd donné, and who has 
been the only fast young man in Pera any 
time these forty years, finds himself quite 
eut out on his own ground — routed igno- 
miniously—and he looks at the buttony waist- 
coats a amazing studs of his rivals with sour 
and envious glances. As for the ex-officers 
of the King of Candy, their caps and jackets 
are hardly noticed, and their conversation 
with respect to the mysterious wealth of the 
young gentlemen before mentioned is more pun- 
gent and forcible than complimentary : “That 
young puppy,” says General Slasher (Im- 

rial Ottoman service) to Colonel Crasher 
mm the same army—“that young puppy, all 
studs and buttons, there, is the son of one of 
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my uncle’s bagmen; you know Sir Jonn | 
Stuffs and Co. of Manchester. He set up for | 
himself, and failed. Old Stuffs, who has | 
three votes in the House of Commons—I | 
wish I had—got one of the young cubs into | 
the commissariat ; and now I find him here, | 
swelling it at the rate of a couple of thousand | 
a year, riding thorough-breds, giving dinners, 
and coming out strong with theatre people. 
Put this and that together, and I think you'll 
agree with me, Crasher, my boy, that the 

commissariat wants looking after.” 

There is a row at the doors. Mr. Wil- 
liam Sykes, the Adonis of Galata, is i reat- 
ening to punch the head of a meek gen- 
tleman in jean boots, whom he has never 
seen before; and then bellows out that he 
has made a mistake, but that he will never- 
theless punch the head of some person or 
persons unknown, who have in some way 
incurred his displeasure. A disagreeable 
threat where there is no police. é 

A crowd of humanity-mongers are talk- 
ing with their usual authoritative pomp, | 
even here; but startlingly ready to listen to | 
invitations to dinner, nevertheless. Here are _ 
adventurers with doubtful commissions from 
the Foreign Office, who have learned already | 
the bullying of Oriental diplomacy, and are | 
prepared to ride rough-shod over everything 
and everybody. There stands a man wildly 
asking peopte to champagne and truffles—to | 

et contracts for the army, and a very good 

usiness too. Near him is a Russian spy, 
adroitly pumping some man in office; per- 
haps the butler of the British Embassy. 

Tet us make a night of it. Let us go to 
the roguish pastrycook, who has established 
a sort of English club, which we shall find 
full of middys, who have just received a “tip” | 
from home, and our golden young friends | 
from the theatre, who belong naturally to all | 
places of Pera revelry. Everybody will be | 
talking together, and there will be an im- | 
mense consumption of cold game pies, price | 
four shillings each, and bottled 
shilling. There will also be some bets about | 
the taking of Sebastopol, and some vainglory. 
But we need not stop long. We can go 
plashing with our lantern through the sloppy 
streets, back to the Palace of Silence, when 
we will. The stave of the rheumatic watch- 
man will smite the wet dark pavement with 
a clanking sound, and he will shout his 
night-cry through a cold hoarsely. But we 
must not be too hard on him; exactly the 
same kind of functionary wandered through 
the streets of London not a generation ago. 
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THE FIRST. 
Srricr.y speaking, there were only six Pocr 
Travellers ; Dut, being a Traveller myself, 
though an idle one, and being withal as poor 
as I hope to be, I bronght the number up to 
seven. This word of explanation is due at 
oneé, for what says the inscription over the 
quaint old door ? 


Rircnarp Warts, Esq. 
by his Will, dated 22 Aug.. 1579, | 
founded ‘this Charity 
for Six poor Travellers, 
whonotbeing Rocves,or Procrors, | 
May receive pratis for one Night, 
Lodging, Entertainment, 


and Four- pence each, 


4 


Tt was in the ancient little city of Rochester 
in Kent, of all’ the good days in the year 
upon a Christinas Eye, that 1 ‘stood reading 
this inscription over the quaint old door 
in question. I had been wandering about 
the nei¢hbouritg Cathedral, and had seen | 


The Fifth 
The Sixth 
The Seventh 
The Road 


my property, bequeathed to.me and divers 
eo-legatees, share and share alike, by the 
Worshipful Master Richard Watts, I stepped 
backward into the road to survey my in- 
heritance. 

I found it to be a clean white house, of a 
staid and venerable air, with the quaint old 
door already three times mentioned (an 
arched door), choice little long low lattice- 
windows, and ‘a roof of three gables. The 
silent High Street of Rochester is full of 
gables, with old beams and timbers carved 
into strange faces. It is oddly garnished with 
a queer old clock that projects over the pave- 
ment out of a grave red brick building, as if 
Time carried on business there,and hung out 
his sign. Sooth to say, he did an active stroke 
of work in Rochester, in the old days of the 
Romans, and the Saxons, and the Normans, 
and down to the times of King Jolin, when 
the rugged castle—I ‘will not undertake to 
say how many hundreds of years old then— 
was abandoned to the centuries of weather 
which have so defaced the dark apertures in 
its walls, that ‘the ruin looks as if the rooks 
and daws had picked its eyes out. 

I was very well pleased, both with my 
property and its situation. While I was yet 





the tomb of Richard Watts, with the effigy of /surveying it with growing content, I espied 
worthy Master Richurd starting out of it like | at one of the upper lattices which stood open, 
a ship's figure-head; and Thad felt that I\a decent body, of a wholesome matronly 
could do no less, as I’gave the Verger his | appearance, whose eyes I caught inquiringly 
fee, than inquire the way to Watts’s Chatity. ‘addressed to mine. They said so plainly, 
The way being very short and very plain, I|“Do you wish to see the house?” that I 
had come ‘prosperously to the inscription and | answered aloud, “Yes, if you please.” And 
the quajnt old door. |within a minute the old door opened, and I 
4 Now,” said/T tolmyself! as'I looked at/the | bent my head, and went down two steps into 
knocker, “I know I am not a Proctor; 1} the entry. 
wonder, whether & ama, Rogue!” “This,” said the matronly presence, usher- 
Upon the whole, though Conscience repro- ling me into alow room on the right, “is 
duced two or three pretty faces which might | where the Travellers sit by the fire, and cook 
have had smaller attraction fora moral Goliath |'what bits of suppers they buy with their 
than’ they had had for me, who am but a epee, 
Tord (Thurhb jit that Avaqy, Iichthe to thé con-! “Oh! ‘Then they have no Entertainment ?” 
clusion that I was nota Rogue. So, beginning | said I,’ For, the inscription over the outer 
to regard the establishment 4s in some sort’ door ‘was’ ‘still running in my head, and I 








Cerne 





2 


was mentally repeating in.a kind, of tune, 
“Lodging, entertainment, and fourpence 
each,” 

“They have a fire provided for ’em,” re- 
turned the matron: a mighty civil person, 
not, as I could make out, overpaid; “and 
these cooking. utensils, And this what’s 
pointed on. a, board, is, the, rules for their 

ehaviour. They have their fourpences when 
they get their tickets from the steward over 
the way—for I don’t admit ’em myself, they 
must get their tickets first—and sometimes 
one buys a rasher of bacon, and another a 


herring, and another a pound of potatoes, or | 
what not. Sometimes, two or three of ’em | 


will club their fourpences together, and make 
a supper that way. But, not much of anything 
is to be got for fourpence, at present, when 
provisions is so dear,” 

“True indeed,’ I remarked... I, had been 
looking about. the room, admiring its snug 
fireside at the upper end, its glimpse of the 
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to take off a bit.of the back yard and, make 
a slip of a room for ’em there, to sit in before’ 
they go to bed.” 

“ And then the six Poor Travellers,” said I, 
“ will be entirely out of the house ?,” 

“Entirely out of tthe louse,”| assented, .the 
presence, comfortably smoothing hey hands. 
“Which is, considered much. better, for all 
parties, and much more conwenient,” 

I had been. a little startled,.in the cathedral, 
by the emphasis with which, the . effigy. of 
Master Richard Watts was. bursting out,of 
his tomb ; but, I began-to, think, now, that it 
might be expected to. come across the High 
Street some. stormy night, and:make a dis- 


; turbance here. 


Howheit, I. kept my : thoughts; to, myself, 
and accompanied), the presence |to |the. little 
galleries at the back, I found! them, on aj tiny 
scale, like the galleries in, old, inn yards; 
and. they were very elean..,; While, 1 was 
looking; at them, the, matron gave .me).to 


street through the low mullioned window, | understand that the preseribed number of 


and its beams overhead. 
fortable,” said I, 

“Tll-conwenient,” observed the matronly 
presence. 

I liked to hear her say so ; | for, it showed 
a commendable anxiety to execute in no nig- 
gardly, spirit, the intentions. of Master 
Richard Watts. . But, the room ‘was really. so 
well adapted to its purpose that 1 | protested, 
quite enthusiastically, against her disparage- 
ment, 

“ Nay, ma’am,’ said J, “I. am (sure 
it is warm in winter and cool in summer. 
It has a look of, homely welcome :and 
soothing rest, It has a remarkably cosey 
fireside, the very blink of which, gleaming 


“It is very com- 


Poor Travellers were forthcoming every night 
from, year’s end to year’siend ; and that the 
beds | were, always! occupied., My questions 
upon. this,and her replies, brought. us, back 
to the Board Room so essential tothe dignity 
of “the gentlemen,” where she showed me 
the printed, accounts of the Charity hanging 
up by the window, . From them, 1 gathered 
that the greater, part: of, the . |property 
bequeathed by the Worshipful Master Richard 
Watts for the maintenance of |\this founda- 
tion, was, atthe period. of his death, mere 
marsh-land; but: that, in,course, of; time, it 
had been veclaimed.and built upon, and was 
very considerably increased) in value, 1 found, 
too, that about a thirtieth part of the annual 


out. into the, street upon a winter night, is; revenue was now expended on the, purposes 


enough to. warm all Rochestex’s heart. 
as. to! the: convenience, of the six Poor 
Travellers——” 

“I don’t mean them,” returned the, pre- 
sence. “I, speak of its being-an. ill-conweni- 
ence to, myself and.my daughter having 
no other room to sit iniof a might,” 

Thisi: was, true. enough, but, there was 
another quaint room of corresponding dimen- 
sions on the opposite side of the entry: 
so, I oes across. to it; through the open 
doors, of both. rooms,’ and! asked! what this 
chamber was for ? 

“ This,’ returned the presence, “is the 
Board Room. Where the gentlemen meet 
when they-come here.” 

Let me see: I had counted from the street 
six upper windows! besides.| these \on:: the 
ground-story. Making a, perplexed caleula- 
tion).in my mind, I rejoived, “Then the six 
Poor Travellers sleep upstairs i” 


My. newcfriend shook, her: heads: “They 


sleep,” shes answered; “ins twa: little, outer: 
galleries at the back, where! theirs beds: has 
always: been; ever simce the! Chevity was 
founded, It being so very ill-conwenient to nie 
as things is.at present, the gentlemen ave going 


And 


commemorated in the inseription ,over, the 
door ; the rest being ‘ handsomely. laid; owt, in 
Chancery, law expenses,collectorship,receiver- 
ship, poundage, and other appendages of man¢ 
agement, highly ‘complimentary. to. the; im- 

ortance of the six Poor Travellers. In short, 

made the not! entively new discovery that 
it may be said of .an establishment)like this, 
in dear Old; England,as of the fat; oyster in 
the American story, that it takes. a,good 
many men to swallow it whole. 

“And. pray, ma’am,” said J, sensible} that 
the blankness of my face began, to, buighten 
asa thought occurred to me; “ could, one 
s¢e;these Travellers?) boi siievods Loin 

Well! she returned dubioutly 5.10!) Not 
to-night; for instamce|}.”’ said; I.,\; Well! she 
returned more posisively ;; no); Nobody, ever 
asked. to, see: them, and| nobody ever did: see 
them. ree euoivilob s lease | 

As :1, am ‘not o¢asily, bauiked: ini a design! 
when J amiset; upomit, Eanged diecthesgood : 
ladyiothat «this ewvasi Chrisianias seBV ess thab: 
Christmas comes: but, once va-grear+-whieh fis 
unhapjily, too, true,: for when it)beping t6 
stay with us-the whole, year round,we shell 
Inala this earth a very. different; place; that 
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Charles Dickens.] 
I was possessed by the desire to treat the 
Travellers to a supper and a temperate glass 
of hot Wassail; that the voice of Fame had 
been heard in the land, declaring my ability 
to make hot Wassail; that if I were per- 
mitted to hold the feast, I should be found 
conformable to reason, sobriety, and good 
hours ; in a word, that f could be merry and 
wise myself, and had been even known at a 
pinch to keep others so, although I was 
decorated with no badge or medal, and was not 
a Brother, Orator, Apostle, Saint, or Prophet 
of any denomination whatever. In the end, I 
prevailed, to my great joy. It was settled that 
at nine o'clock that night, a Turkey and a 
piece of Roast Beef should smoke upon the 
board ; and that I, faint and unworthy minister 
for once of Master Richard Watts, should 
preside as the Chvistmas-supper host of the 
six Poor Travellers. 

I went back to my inn, to give the necessary 
directions for the Turkey and Roast Beef, 


and, during the remainder of the day, could | 


settle to nothing for thinking of the Poor 
Travellers. When the wind blew hard against 
the windows—it was a cold day, with dark 
gusts of sleet alternating with periods of 
wild brightness, as if the year were dying 
fitfully—I pictured them advancing towards 
their resting-place along various cold roads, 
and felt delighted to think how little they 
foresaw the supper that awaited them. I 


painted their portraits in my mind, and | 


indulged in little heightening touches. I 
made them footsore; 1 made them weary ; 
I made them carry packs and bundles; I 
made them stop by finger-posts and mile- 
stones, leaning on their bent sticks and look- 
ing wistfully at what was written there ; I 
made them lose their way, and filled their 
five wits with apprehensions of lying out all 
night, and being frozen to death. I took up 
my hat and went out, climbed to the top of 
the Old Castle, and looked over the windy 
hills that slope down to the Medway: almost 
believing that I could desery some of my 
Travellers in the distance. After it fell dark, 
and the Cathedral bell was heard in the 
invisible steeple—quite a bower of frosty 
rime when I had last seen it—striking five, 
six, seven ; I became so full of my Travellers 
that I could eat no dinner, and felt con- 
strained to watch them still, in the red coals 
of my fire. They were all arrived by this 
time, I thought, had got their tickets, and 
were gone in.—There, my pleasure was dashed 
by the reflection that probably some Travellers 
had come too late and were shut out. 

After the Cathedral bell bad struck eight, 
I could smell a delicious savour of Turkey and 
Roast Beef rising to the window of my adjoin- 
ing bed-room, which looked down into the 
inn yard, just where the lights of the kitchen 
reddened a massive fragment of the Castle 
Wall. It was high time to make the Wassail 
now ; therefore, 1 had up the materials(which, 
together with their proportions and combi- 


| blaze. 
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nations, I must decline to impart, as the only 
secret of my own I was ever known to keep), 
and made a glorious: jorum. Not in a bow]; 
for, a bowl anywhere but on a shelf, is a low 
superstition fraught with cooling and slop- 
ping; but, in a brown earthenware pitcher, 
tenderly suffocated when full, with a coarse 
cloth. It being now upon the stroke of nine, 
I set out for Watts’s Charity, carrying my 
brown beauty in my arms. I would trust 
Ben the waiter with untold gold; but, there 
are strings in the human heart which must 
never be sounded by another, and drinks 
that I make myself are those strings in mine. 

The Travellers were all assembled, the cloth 
was laid, and Ben had brought a great billet 
of wood, and had laid it artfully on the top 
of the fire, so that a touch or two of the 
poker after supper should make a roaring 
Having deposited my brown beauty 
in a red nook of the hearth inside the fender, 
where she soon began to sing like an ethereal 
cricket, diffusing at the same time odours 
as of ripe vineyards, spice forests, and orange 
groves—I say, having stationed my beauty 
in a place of security and improvement, I 
introduced myself to my guests by shaking 
hands all round, and giving them a hearty 
welcome. 

I found the party to be thus composed. 
Firstly, myself. Secondly, a very decent man 
indeed, with his right arm in a sling; who 
had a certain clean, agreeable smell of wood 


}about him, from which I judged him to have 


something to do with shipbuilding. Thirdly, 
a little sailor-boy, a mere child, with a pro- 
fusion of rich dark brown hair, and deep 
womanly-looking eyes. Fourthly, a shabby- 
genteel personage in a threadbare black suit, 
and apparently in very bad circumstances, 
with a dry suspicious look; the absent 
buttons on his waistcoat eked out with red 
tape ;and a bundle of extraordinarily tattered 
papers sticking out of an inner breast-pocket. 
Fitthly, a foreigner by birth, but an English- 
man in speech, who carried his pipe in the 
band of his hat, and lost no time in telling 


/me, in an easy, simple, engaging way, that he 


was a watchmaker from Geneva, and tfavelled 
all about the continent, mostly on foot, work- 
ing as a journeyman, and seeing new countries 


| —possibly (I thought) also smuggling a watch 
‘or so, now and then. Sixthly, a little widow, 


who had been very pretty and was still very 
young, but whose heauty had been wrecked in 
some great misfortune, and whose manner 
was remarkably fimid, scared, and solitary. 
Seventhly and lastly, a Traveller of a kind 
familiar to my boyhood, but now almost 
obsolete: a Book-Pedlar : who had a quantity 
of Pamphlets and Numbers with him, and 
who presently boasted that he could repeat 
more verses in an evening, than he could sell 
in a twelvemonth. 

All these I have mentioned, in the order in 
which they sat at table, I presided, and the 
matronly presence faced me. We were not 
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long in taking our places, for the supper had 
arrived with me, in the following procession. 
Myself with the pitcher. 
Ben with Beer. 
Inattentive Boy with hot | Inattentive Boy with hot 
plates. plates. 
THE TURKEY. 
Female carrying sauces to be heated on the spot. 
THE BEEF. 
Man with Tray on his head, containing Vegetables and 
Sundries. 
Volunteer hostler from Hotel, grinning, 
And rendering no assistance. 


As we passed along the High-street, Comet- 
like, we left a long tail of fragrance behind 
us which caused the public to stop, sniffing 
in wonder. We had previously left at the 
corner of the inn-yard, a wall-eyed young 
man connected with the Fly department, and 
well -accustomed to the sound of a railway 
whistle which Ben always carries in his 

ocket: whose instructions were, so soon as 

e should hear the whistle blown, to dash 
into the kitchen, seize the hot plum-pudding 
and mince pies, and speed with them to 
Watts’s Charity : where they would be re- 
ceived (he was further instructed) by the 
sauce-female, who would be provided with 
brandy in a blue state of combustion. 

All these arrangements were executed in 
the most exact and punctual manner. Inever 


saw a finer turkey, finer beef, or greater prodi- 
gality of sauce and gravy ; and my Travellers 


id wonderful justice to everything set before 
them. It made my heart rejoice, to observe 
how their wind-and-frost hardened faces, soft- 
ened in the clatter of plates and knives and 
forks, and mellowed in the fire and supper 
heat. While their hats and caps, and 
wrappers, hanging up; a few small bundles 
on the ground in a corner; and, in another 
corner, three or four old walking sticks, worn 
down at the end to mere fringe ; linked this 
snug interior with the bleak outside in a 
golden chain. 

When supper was done, and my brown 
beanty had been elevated on the table, there 
was a general requisition to me, to “take the 
corner ;” which suggested to me, comfort- 
ably enough, how much my friends here made 
of a fire—for when had Jever thought so 
highly of the corner, since the days when 1 
connected it with Jack Horner? However, 
as'I declined, Ben, whose touch on all con- 
vivial instruments is perfect, drew the table 
apart, and instructing my Travellers to open 
right and left on either side of me, and form 
round the fire, closed up the centre with 
myself and my chair, and preserved the 
order we had kept at table. He had 
already; in a tranquil manner, boxed 
the ears of the inattentive boys until they 
had been by imperceptible degrees boxed 
out of the room; and he now rapidly skir- 
mished the sauce-female into the High 
Street, disappeared, and softly closed the 

r. 


[Conducted by 


This was the time for bringing the poker to 
bear on the billet of wood. ‘I tapped it three 
times, like an enchanted talisman, and a bril- 
liant host of merrymakers burst out of. it, 
and sported off by the chimney—rushing up 
the middle in a fiery country dance, and 
never coming down again. Meanwhile, by 
their sparkling light*which threw our lamp 
into the shade, I filled the glasses, and gave 
my Travellers, Curtstmas !—CuristMas Eves, 
my friends, when the Shepherds, who were 
Poor Travellers too in their way, heard the 
Angels sing, “On earth, peace. Goodwill 
towards men !” ; 

I don’t know who was the first among us 
to think that we ought to take hands as 
we sat, in deference to the toast; or whether 
any one of us anticipated the others, but at 
any rate we alldid it. Wethen drank to the 
memory of the good Master Richard Watts, 
And I wish his Ghost may never have had 
worse usage under that roof, than it had 
from us! 

It was the witching time for Story-telling, 
“Our whole life, Travellers,” said I, “is a 
story more or less intelligible—generally less; 
but, we shall read it by a clearer light when 
it is ended. I for one, am so divided this 
night between fact and fiction, that I scarce 
know which is which. Shall we beguile the 
time by telling stories, in our order as we sit 
here ?” 

They all answered, Yes, provided I would 
begin. I had little to tell them, but I 
was bound by my own proposal, | Therefore, 
after looking for a while at the. spiral 
column of smoke wreathing up from my 
brown beauty, through which [ could have 
almost sworn I saw the effigy of Master 
Richard Watts less startled than usual; I 
fired away. 


In the year one thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-nine, a relative of mine came 
limping down, on foot, to this town of Chat- 
ham. I call it this town, because if anybody 
present knows to a nicety where Rochester 
ends and Chatham begins, it is more than I 
do. He was a poor. traveller, with not a 
farthing in his pocket. He sat by the fire in 
this very room, and he slept one night in a 
bed that will be occupied to-night by some 
one here. ’ 

My relative came down ,to,Chatham, to 
enlist in a cavalry regiment, if a cavalry 
regiment would have him ;, if not, to) take 
King George's shilling from any corporal or 
sergeant who would put a bunch of ribbons 
in hishat, His object was, to get shot; but; 
he thought he might, as _ well ride to,death 
as be at the trouble of walking. fois 

My relative’s Christian name was. Richard; 
but he was better known as Dick, He 
dropped his own surname .on the road down, 
avd took up, that of Doubledick...,.,He 
was passed as Richard Doubledick ; age 








\} 
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twenty-two ; height, five foot ten; native| were; twisting and breaking in his hands a8 
place, Exmouth; which he had never been|he went along, a bit of the straw that had 


near in his life. There was no cavalry in 
Chatham when he limped over the bridge 
here with half a shoe to his dusty foot,.so he 
enlisted into a regiment of the line, and was 
glad to get drunk and forget all about it, 

You are to know that this relative of 
mine had gone wrong and run wild. His 
heart was in the right place, but it was sealed 
up- He had been betrothed to a good and 
beautifal girl whom he had loved better than 
she—or perhaps even he—believed ; but, in 
an evil hour, he had given her cause to say to 
him, solemnly, “ Richard, I will never marry 
any other man. I will live single for your 
sake, but Mary Marshall’s lips ;” her, name 
was Mary Marshall ; “never address another 
word to you on earth. Go, Richard ! Heaven 
forgive you!” This finished him. This 
brought him down to Chatham. This made 
him Private Richard Doubledick, with a de- 
termination to be shot. 

There was not a more dissipated and reck- 
less soldier in Chatham barracks, in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine, 
than Private Richard Doubledick. He asso- 
ciated with the dregs of every regiment, he 
was as seldom sober as he could be, and was 
constantly under punishment. It became 
clear to the whole barracks, that Private 
Richard Doubledick would very soon be 
flogged. 

Now, the Captain of Richard Doubledick’s 
company was a young gentleman not above 
five years his senior, whose eyes had an ex- 
pression in them which affected Private 
Richard Doubledick in a very remarkable 
way. They were bright, handsome, dark 
eyes—what are called laughing eyes generally, 


and, when serious, rather steady than severe | 


—but, they were the only eyes now left in his 
narrowed world that Private Richard Double- 
dick could, not stand. Unabashed by evil 
report and punishment, defiant of everything 
else and everybody else, he had but to know 
that those eyes looked at him for a moment, 
and he felt ashamed. He could not so much 
as salute Captain Taunton in the street, like 
any other officer, He was reproached and 
confused—troubled by the mere possibility of 
the captain’s looking at him. In his worst 
moments he would rather turn back and go 
any distance out of his way, than encounter 
those two handsome, dark, bright eyes. 

One day, when Private Richard Double- 
dick ¢ame out of the Black hole, where he 
had been passing the last eight-and-forty, 
hours, and in which retreat he spent a good 
déal of his time, he was ordered to betake 
himself to Captain Taunton’s quarters. In 
the stale and squalid state of a man just out 
of the Black hole, he had less fancy than ever 
for being seen by the captain ; but, he was 
not so mad yet as to disobey orders, and con- 
sequently went up to the terrace overlooking 
the parade-ground,where the officers’ quarters 


— the decorative furniture of the Black 
role. 

“Come in!” cried the Captain, when he 
knocked with his knuckles at the door. 
Private Richard Doubledick pulled off his 
cap, took a stride forward, and felt very 
conscious that he stood in the light of the 
dark bright eyes. 

There wasasilent pause. Private Richard 
Doubledick had put the straw in his mouth, 
and was gradually doubling it up into his 
windpipe and choking himself, 

“ Doubledick,” said the Captain, “Do you 
know where you are going to?” 

“To the Devil, sir?” faltered Doubledick, 

“Yes,” returned the Captain. “ And very 
fast.” 

Private Richard Doubledick turned the 
straw of the Black hole in his mouth, and 
made a miserable salute of acquiescence. 

“ Doubledick,” said the Captain, “ since I 

entered his Majesty’s service, a boy of seven- 
teen, I have been pained to see many men of 
promise going that road; but, I have never 
been so pained to see a man determined to 
make the shameful journey, as I have been, 
ever siuce you joined the regiment, to see 
you.” 
" Private Richard Doubledick began to find 
a film stealing over the floor at which he 
looked ; also to find the legs of the Captain’s 
breakfast-table turning crooked, as if he saw 
them through water. - 

“T am only a common soldier, sir,” said he, 
“Tt signifies very little what such a poor 
brute comes to.” 

“You are a man,” returned the Captain 
with grave indignation, “of education and 
superior advantages; and if you say that, 
meaning what you say, you have sunk lower 
than I had believed. How low that-must 
be, [leave you to consider: knowing what I 
know of your disgrace, and seeing what 
I see,” 

“T hope to get shot soon, sir,” said Private 
Richard Doubledick ; “and then the regi- 
ment, and the world together, will be rid 
of me.” 

The legs of the table were becoming very 
crooked. Doubledick, looking up to steady 
his vision, met the eyes that had so strong an 
influence over him, He. put his hand 
before his own eyes, and the breast of his 
disgrace-jacket swelled as if it would fly 
asunder, 

“T would rather,” said the young Cap- 
tain, “see this in you, Doubledick, than I 
would see five thousand guineas counted out 
upon this table for a gift to my good mother. 

ave you a mother? 

“T am thankful to say she is dead, sir.” 

“Tf your praises,” returned the Captain, 
“ were sounded from mouth to mouth through 
the whole regiment, through the whole army, 
through the whole country, you would wish 
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she had lived, to say with pride and joy, | 


“He is my son !’” 

“Spare me, sir;” said Doubledick. “She 
would never have heard any good of me. 
She would never have had auy pride and joy 
in owning herself my mother. Love and 
compassion she might have had, and would 
have always had, I know ; but not Spare 
me, sir! J am a broken wretch, quite at 
your mercy!” And he turned his face to tlie 
wall, and stretched out his imploring hand. 

“ My friend——” began the captain. 

“God bless you, sir!” sobbed Private 
Richard Doubledick. 

“You are at the crisis of your fate. Hold 
your course unchanged, a little longer, and 
you know what must happen, JZ know even | 
better than you can imagine, that after that 
has happened, you are lost. No man who 
could shed those tears, could bear those 
marks.” 

“T fully believe it, sir,” in a low, shiver- 
ing voice, said Private Richard Doubledick. 

“But a man in any station can do his 
duty,” said the young Captain, “ and, in doing 
it, can earn his own respect, even if his case 
should be so very unfortunate and so very | 
rare, that he can earn no other man’s.- A 
common soldier, poor brute though you ‘called 
him just now, has this advantage in the 
stormy times we live in, that he always does his | 
duty before a host of sympathising witnesses. 
Do you doubt that he may so do it as to be 
extolled through a whole regiment, through 
a whole army, through a whole country ? | 
Turn while you may yet retrieve the past, 
and try.” 

“IT will! I ask for only one witness, sir,” 
cried Richard, with a bursting heart. 

*T understand you, I will be a watchful 
and a faithful one.” 

Lhave heard from Private Richard Double- 
dick’s own lips, that he dropped down upon 
his knee, kissed that officer's hand, arose, and | 
went out of the light of the dark bright eyes, 
an altered man, 

In that year, one thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-nine, the French were iu Egypt, 
in Italy, in Germany, where not? Napo- 
leon Buonaparte had likewise begun to stir 
againsé us in India, and most men could read 
thesigns of the great troubles that were coming 
on, In the very next year, when we formed an 
alliance with Austria against him, Captain 
Taunton’s regiment ‘was on service in India. 
And there was not 4 finer non-commissioned 
officer in it—no, nor in the whole line—than 
Corporal Richard Doubledick. 

In eighteen hundred and one, the Indian 
army were on the coast of Egypt. Next year 
was the year of the proclamation of the short 

ace, and they were recalled. It had then 

ecome well known to thousands of men, that 
wherever Captain Taunton with, the ‘dark 
bright eyes, led, there, close to him, ever at 
his side, firm as a rock, true as the sun, and 
braye as Mars, would be gertain to be foiund, 





while life beat in their hearts, that famous 
soldier, Sergeant Richard Doubledick: 
Eighteen hundred and five, besides ‘being 
the great year of Trafalgar, was a year’ of 
hard fighting in India. That year saw’ such 
wonders done by a Sergeant-Major, who’ eut 
his way single-handeéed through a solid’ mass 
of men, recovered the colours of his regiment 
which had been seized from the hatid of /a 
poor boy shot through the heart, and rescued 
his wounded captain, who was down, and''in 
avery jungle of horses’ hoofs anid’ sabres— 
saw such wonders done, I say, by this brave 
Sergeant-Major, that he was specially made 
the bearer of the colours he had “Wwon'}’and 


| Ensign Richard’ Doubledick liad ‘risen from 


the ranks. 

Sorely cut up in every battle, bat always 
reinforced by the bravest’ of men—for, the 
fame of following ‘the old ‘colours, ‘shot 
through and throtigh, which Ensign Richaril 
Doubledick had saved, inspired ‘all breasts—- 
this regiment fought its way through ‘the 
Peninsular war, up to’ the investinent” of 
Badajos in eighteen hundred and’ twelve. 
Again and again it had been cheered throttyh 
the British ranks until the tears hail’ spratig 
into men’s eyes at the mere hearing’ of’ the 
itighty British ‘voice ‘so exyltunt in “their 
yalour ; and there was not a drumnier-boy 
but knew the legend, that wherévet' the’ two 


| friends, Major ‘Taunton with the dark Bright 


eyes, and Ensign Richard Dogbledick who 
was devoted’ to hit, were see to go, there 
the boldest spirits in' the Ehiglish army be- 
came wild to follow. 

One day, at Badajos—not in the’ great 
storming, but in repelling a hot sally of the 
besieged upon our men at ‘work’ tn the 
trenches, who had given way, the two’ officers 
found themselves hurrying forward, face ‘to 
face, against a party of French infaiitry who 
made a stand. There was an officer at their 
head, encouraging his men—a'' touragedus, 
handsome, gallant officer of five and thirty— 
whom Doubledick saw hurriedly, ‘almost 
momentarily, but saw well. He particularly 
noticed this officer’ waving his sword,’ and 
rallying his mén with an cager “and ‘excited 
ery, when they’ fired’ ‘in obediéuce’ to his 
gesture, and Major Taunton drépped. 

It was over in ten niihutes ‘more, ‘and 
Doubledick ‘rettirned to the spot“where he 
had ‘laid ‘the best friend maii’ evér' had,’ on 
& ‘coat spread upon the wet’ ‘lat, « ‘Major 
Taunton's uniform, was opened at the breast, 
and’ on his ‘shirt’ were ‘three ‘little ‘gpdts ‘of 
blood. . 

“Dear Doubledick,” said he, “I am dytng.” 

“ For the love of Heaven, no!” exclaimed 
the other, kneeling’ down beside hiih, and 
— his arth round ‘his tieck ‘to ‘raige ‘lis 

ead, “Taunton! My preserver, my giitr- 
dian' angel; my witness! ‘Dearest,’ truest, 
kindest of Wiman beings!’ Tatinton'!’’For 
God’s exke 1” Abies 

The bright dark eyes—so very, very dark 
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now, in the pale face—smiled upon him ; and 
the. hand he had kissed thirteen years ago, 
laid itself fondly on his breast. 

“Write to my mother. You will see Home 
again, Tell her how we became friends, It 
will comfort her, as it comforts me.” 

He spoke no more, but faintly signed for 
a moment towards, his hair as it fluttered in 
the wind, . The Ensign understood him. He 
smiled again when he saw that, and gently 
turning his face over on the supporting arm 
as if for rest, died, with his hand upon the 
breast. in which he had revived a soul. 

No. dry eye looked on Ensign Richard 
Donbledick, that melancholy day, He buried 
his friend on the field, and became a lone, be- 
reaved man. Beyond his duty he appeared 
to, have but two remaining cares in life ; one, 
to preserve the little packet of hair he was to 
give to Taunton’s mother; the other, to 


THE FIRST. 


he is in Heaven!” Then she piteously 


sried,* But, O, my darling boy, my darling 
oy ! 

Never, from the hour when. Private 
Richard, Doubledick enlisted at Chatham, 
had the Private, Corporal, Sergeant, Sergeant- 
Major, Ensign, or Lieutenant, breathed his 
right name, or the name of Mary Marshall, 
ora word of the story of his life, into any 
ear, except his reclaimer’s. That previous 
scene in his existence was closed. .He had 
firmly resolved that his expiation should be, 
to live unknown; to disturb no more the 
peace that had long grown over his old 
offences ; to let it be revealed when he was 
dead,that he had striven and suffered, and had 
never forgotten ; and then, if they could for- 
give him and believe him—well, it would be 
time enough—time enough ! 

But, that night, remembering the words he 


encounter that French officer who had rallied | had cherished for two years, “ Tell her how 


the men, under whose fire Taunton fell. A 
new, legend now began to circulate among 
our troops; and it was, that when he and 
the French officer came face to face once 
more, there would he weeping in France. 

‘The war went, on—and through it went the 
exact picture of the French officer on the one 
side, aud the bodily reality upon the other— 
until the Battle of Toulouse was fought. In 
the returns sent home, appeared these words : 
“Severely wounded, but not, dangerously, 
Lieutenant Richard Doubledick,” 

At, Midsummer time in the year eighteen 
hundred and fourteen, Lieutenant Richard 
Doubledick, now a browned soldier, seven and 
thirty years of age, came home to England, 
invalided, .He brought the hair with him, 


he seen, since that day; many a dreadful 
night, in searching with men and lanterns for 
his, wounded, had he relieved French officers 
lying disabled ;, but, the. mental picture and 
the reality had never come together, 

Though he was weak and suffered pain, he 
lost, not, an hour in getting down to Frome in 
Somersetshire, where Tauuton’s mother lived. 
In. the, sweet, compassionate words that 
naturally present themselves to the mind to- 
night, “he was the only, son of his mother, 
aud she was a widow.” 

It, was,a Sunday, evening, and the lady 
sat at her quiet, garden-window, reading the 
Bible ; reading, to, herself, in a, trembling 
voice, that very, passage in it, as I have heard 
him, tell; He heard the words; * Young 
man, I say unto thee, arise!” 

‘He had to pass the window;; and the bright 

i dark eyes of Kis debased, time seemed to look 
at him: Her hearttold her who he was; she 
came.to the door, quickly, and fell upon his 
neck, ' iv : 

“ Hesayed me from ruin, mademe a hanjan 
creature, won me from infamy and_ shame. 
O = for ever bless him! As He will, He 

pw” 


we became friends. It will comfort her, as it 
comforts me,” he related everything. It 
gradually seemed to him, as if in his maturity 
he had recovered a mother; it gradually 
seemed to her, as if in her bereavement she 
had found a son. During his stay in England, 
the quiet garden into which he had slowly 
and painfully crept, a stranger, became the 
boundary of his home ; when he was able to 
rejoin his regiment in the spring, he left the 
garden, thinking was this indeed the first 
time he had ever turned his face towards the 
old colours, with a woman’s blessing ! 

He followed them—so ragged,-so scarred 
and pierced now, that they would scarcely 
hold together—to Quatre Bras, and Ligny. 
He stood beside them, in an awful stillness 
of many men, shadowy through the mist and 
drizzle of a wet June forenoon, on the field of 
Waterloo. . And down to that hour,: tbe 
picture in his mind of the French officer had 
never been compared with the reality. 

The famous regiment was in. action early 
in the battle, and received its first check in 
many an eventful year, when he was seen to 
fall. , But, it swept on, to avenge him, and left 
behind it no such creature in the world ‘of 
consciousness, as Lieutenant Richard Double- 
dick. 

Through pits of mire, and pools of rain ; 
along deep ditches, once roads, that were 
posnded and ploughed to pieces by artillery, 
leavy Waggons, tramp of men and _ horses, 
an the struggle of every wheeled thing that 
could carry wounded soldiers ; jolted amon 
the dying and the dead, 90 disfigured by bloo 
and.mud as to be hardly recognisable for 
humanity ;_ undisturbed by the moaning of 
men and the shrieking of horses, which, 
newly taken from the peaceful pursuits of 
life, could not eridure the sight of the strag- 
slers lyiny by the wayside, never to resume 
heir toilsome journey; deéad,as to any sen- 
tient life that was in it, and yet alive; the 
form that had been Lietitenant “Richard 





near his heart. Many,a French, officer had 


“He will!” the lady answered. “TI know! Doubledick, with ‘whose’ praises England 
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rang, was conveyed to Brussels. There, it} went, and the sun—O the blessed sun, how 
was tenderly laid down in hospital : and there | beautiful it is !—touched my face, I thought 
it lay, week after week, through the long|I saw a light white cloud pass out.at the 


bright summer days, until the harvest, 
spared by war, had ripened and was 
gathered in. 

Over and over again, the sun rose and set 
upon the crowded city ; over and over again, 
the moonlight nights were quiet on the 

lains of Waterloo; and all that time was a 
lank to what had been Lieutenant Richard 
Doubledick. Rejoicing troops: marched into 
Brussels, and marched out; brothers and 
fathers, sisters, mothers, and wives, came 


thronging thither, drew their lots of joy or | 


agony, and departed ; so many times a day, 


the bells rang ; so many times, the shadows of | 


the great buildings changed ; so many lights 
sprang up at dusk ; so many feet passed here 
and there upon the pavements ; so many 
hours of sleep and cooler air of night suc- 
ceeded ; indifferent to all, a marble face 
Jay on a bed, like the face of a recumbent 
statue on the tomb of Lieutenant Richard 
Doubledick. 

Slowly laboring, at last, through a long heavy 
dream of confused time and place, present- 
ing faint glimpses of army surgeons whom 
he knew, and of faces that had been familiar 
to his youth—dearest and kindest among 
them, Mary Marshall's, with a solicitude 
upon it more like reality than anything he 
could discern—Lieutenant Richard Double- 
dick came back to life. ‘To the beautiful life 
of a calm autumn-evening sunset. To the 
os life of a fresh quiet room with a 
arge window standing open; a balcony 
beyond, in which were moving leaves and 
sweet-smelling flowers; beyond again, the 
clear sky, with the sun full in his sight, 
pouring its golden radiance on his bed. 

It was so tranquil and so lovely, that he 
thought he had passed into another world. 
And he said in a faint voice, “Taunton, are 
you near me ?” 

A face bent over 
mother’s, 

“I came to nurse you. We have nursed 
you, many weeks, You were moved here, long 
ago. Do you remember nothing ?” 

“Nothing.” 

The lady kissed his cheek, and held his 
hand, soothing him. 

“Where is the regiment? What has hap- 
pened ? Let me call you mother. What has 

appened, mother ?” 

“A great victory, dear. The war is over, 
and the regiment was the bravest in the 
field.” 

His eyes kindled, his lips trembled, he 
sobbed, and the tears ran down his face. He 
was very weak : too weak to move his hand. 

“Was it dark just now?” he asked pre- 
sently. 

“No.” 

“It was only dark to me? Something 
passed away, like a black shadow. But, as it 


him. Not his; his 





door. Was there nothing that went out?” 

She shook her head, and, in a little while, 

he fell asleep: she still holding his hand, and 
| soothing him. 
From that time, he recovered.. Slowly, for 
'he had been desperately wounded. in, the 
head, and had been shot in the body ; but, 
making some little advance every day, When 
he had gained sufficient strength to converse 
jas he lay in bed, he soon began to remark 
| that Mrs. Taunton always brought him bagk 
| to his own history. Then, he recalled his pre- 
server's dying words, and thought, “it com- 
forts her.” 

One day, he awoke out of a sleep, refreshed, 
and asked her to read to him. But, the eur- 
|tain of the bed, softening the light, which 
she always drew back when he awoke, that 
she might see him from her table at. the bed- 
|side where she sat at work, was held un 
| drawn ; anda woman’s voice spoke, which was 
not hers. 

“Can you bear to see a stranger ?” it said 
softly. “ Will you like to see a stranger?” 

“Stranger!” he repeated. The voice awoke 
old memories, before the days of Private 
Richard Doubledick. 

“ A stranger now, but not astranger once,” 
it said in tones that thrilled him. . * Richard, 
dear Richard, lost through so many years, my 
name ‘ 

He cried out her name, “ Mary!” and she 
held him in her arms, and his head lay on 
her bosom. 

“T am not breaking a rash vow, Richard. 
These are not Mary Marshall’s lips that 
speak, I have another name,” 

She was married, 

“T have another name, Richard. -Did you 
ever hear it ?” 

“Never!” 

He looked into her face, so pensively beau- 
tiful, and wondered at the smile upon it 
through her tears. 

“ Think again, Richard. Are you.sure you 
never heard my altered name ?” 

“Never !” 

“Don’t move your head to look at me, 
dear Richard. Let it lie here, while I tell 
my story. I loved agenerous, noble man; loved 
him with my whole heart; loved him for years 
and years; loved him faithfully, devotedly ; 
loved him with no hope of return ; loved him, 
knowing nothing of his highest qualities—not 
even knowing that he was alive. He was a 
brave soldier, He was honoured and beloved 
by thousands of thousands, when the mother 
of his dear friend found me, and showed me 
that in all his triumphs he had never. for- 

otten me. He was wounded ina great battle. 

e was brought, dying, here, into Brussels. I 
came to watch and tend him, as I would have 
joyfully gone, with such a purpose, to the 
dreariest ends of the earth. When he knew 
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no one else, he knew me. When he suffered 
most, he bore his sufferings barely mur- 
muring, content to rest his head where 
yours rests now. When he lay at the point 
of death, he married me, that he might 
call me Wife before he died. And the name, 
a dear love, that I took on that forgotten 
night F 

a I know it now!” he sobbed. “ The sha- 
dowy remembrance strengthens. It is come 
back. I'thank Heaven that my mind is quite 
restored ! My Mary, kiss me ; lull this weary 
head to rest, or I shall die of gratitude. His 
parting words are fulfilled. I see Home 
again ! 

Well! They were happy. It was a long 
recovery, but they were happy through it all. 
The snow had melted on the ground, and the 
birds were singing in the leafless thickets of 
the early spring, when those three were first 
able to ride out together, and when people 
flocked about the open carriage to cheer and 
congratulate Captain Richard Doubledick. 

But, even then, it became necessary for the 
Captain, instead of returning to England, to 
complete his recovery in the climate of 
Southern France. They found a spot upon 
the Rhone, within a ride of the old town of 
Avignon and within view of its broken 
bridge, which was all they could desire ; 
they lived there, together, six months ; then 
returned to England. Mrs, Taunton growing 
old after three years—though not so old as 
that her bright dark eyes were dimmed— 
and remembering that her strength had been 
benefited by the change, resolved to go back 
for a year to those parts. So, she went with 
a faithful servant, who had often carried her 
son in his arms ; and she was to be rejoined 
and escorted home, at the year’s end, by 
Captain Richard Doubledick. 

She wrote regularly to her children (as she 
called them now), and they to her. She went 
to the neighbourhood of Aix; and there, in 
their own chateau near the farmer's house 
she rented, she grew into intimacy with a 
family belonging to that part of France, The 
intimacy began, in her often meeting among 
the vineyards a pretty child: a girl with a 
most compassionate heart, who was never 
tired of listening to the solitary English 
lady's stories of her poor son and the cruel 
wars, The family were as gentle as the child, 
and at length she came to know them so 
well, that she aecepted their invitation to 
pass the last month of her residence abroad, 
under their roof. All this intelligence she 
wrote home, piecemeal as it came about, from 
time to time ; and, at last, enclosed a polite 
note from the head of the chateau, soliciting, 
on the occasion of his approaching mission 
to that neighbourhood, the honour of the 
company of cet homme si justement célébre, 
Monsieur le ‘Capitaine Richard Donbledick. 

Captain Doubledick ; now a hardy hand- 
some map in the full vigour of life, broader 
across the chest and shoulders than he had 
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ever been before; dispatched a courteous 
reply, and followed it in person. Travelling 
through all that extent of country after three 
years of Peace, he blessed the better days on 
which the world had fallen, The corn was 
golden, not drenched in unnatural red; was 
bound in sheaves for food, not trodden under- 
foot by men in mortal fight. The smoke rose 
up from peaceful hearths, not blazing ruins. 
The carts were laden with the fair fruits of 
the earth, not with wounds and death. To 
him who had so often seen the terrible 
reverse, these things were beautiful indeed, 
and they brought him in a softened spirit to 
the old chateau near Aix, upon a deep blue 
evening. 

It was a large chateau of the genuine old 
ghostly kind, with round towers, and extin- 
guishers and a high leaden roof, and more 
windows than Aladdin’s Palace. The latticé 
blinds were all thrown open, after the heat of 
the day, and there were elimpees of rambling 
walls and corridors within. Then, there were 
immense outbuildings fallen into partial 
decay, masses of dark trees, terrace-gardens, 
balustrades ; tanks of water, too weak toplay 
and too dirty to work ; statues, weeds, and 
thickets of iron-railing that seemed to have 
overgrown themselves like the shrubberies, 
and to have branched out in all manner of 
wild shapes. The entrance doors stood open, 
as doors often do in that country when the 
heat of the day is past; and the Captain 
saw no bell or knocker, and walked in. 

He walked into a lofty stone hall, refresh- 
ingly cool and gloomy after the glare of a 
Southern day’s travel. Extending along the 
four sides of this hall, was a gallery, leading to 
suites of rooms ; and it was lighted from the 
top. Still, no bell was to be seen. 

“ Faith,” said the Captain, halting, ashamed 
of the clanking of his boots, “ this is a ghostly 
beginning !” 

fe started back, and felt his face turn 
white. In the gallery, looking down at him, 
stood the French officer: the oflicer whose 
picture he had carried in his mind so long 
and so far. Compared with the original, at 
last—in every lineament how like it was ! 

He moved, and disappeared, and Captain 
Richard Doubledick heard his steps comin 
quickly down into the hall. He enterec 
through an archway. There was a bright, 
sudden look upon his face. Much sueh a 
look as it had worn in that fatal moment. 

Monsieur le Capitaine Richard Double- 
dick ? Enchanted to receive him! A thou- 
sand apologies! The servants were all out 
in the air, There was a little féte among 
them in the garden. In effect, it was the 
féte day of my daughter, the little cherished 
and protected of Madame Taunton. 

He was so gracious and so frank, that 
Monsieur le Capitaine Richard Doubledick 
could not withhold his hand. “It is the hand 
of a brave Englishman,” said the French 
officer, retaining it while he spoke. “I could 
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respect a brave Englishman, even as my foe; 
how much more as my friend! TI, also, am a 
soldier.” 

“He has not remembered me, as I have 
remembered him; he did not take such note 
of my face, that day, as I took of his,” 
thought Captain Richard Doubledick. “How 
shall I tell him !” 

The French officer conducted his guest 
into a garden, and presented him to his wife : 
an engaging and beautiful woman, sitting 
with Mrs. Taunton in a whimsical old- 
fashioned pavilion. His daughter, her fair 
young face beaming with joy, came running 
to embrace him ; and there was a boy-baby 
to tumble down among the orange-trees on 
the broad steps, in making for his father’s 
legs. A multitude of children-visitors were 
dancing to sprightly music; and all the ser- 
‘vants and peasants about the chateau were 
dancing too. It was a scene of innocent 
happiness that might have been invented for 
the climax of the scenes of Peace which had 
soothed the captain’s journey. 

He looked on, greatly troubled in his mind, 
until a resounding bell rang, and the French 
officer begged to show him his rooms. They 
went upstairs into the gallery from which the 
officer had looked down; and Monsieur le 
Capitaine Richard Doubledick was cordially 
welcomed toa grand outer chamber, and a 
smaller one within, all clocks, and draperies, 


and hearths, and brazen dogs, and tiles, and | 


cool devices, and elegance, and vastness. 

“You were at Waterloo,” said the French 
officer. 

“TI was,” said Captain Richard Double- 
dick, ‘ And at Badajos.” 

Left alone with the sound of his own stern 
voice in his ears, he sat down to consider, 
What shall I do, and how shall I tell him ?} 
At that time, unhappily, many deplorable 
duels had been fought between English and 
French officers, arising out of the recent war ; 
and these duels, and how to avoid this officer’s | 
hospitality, were the uppermost thought in | 
Captain Richard Doubledick’s mind. 

He was thinking, and letting the time run 
out in which he should have dressed for 
dinner, when.Mrs. Taunton spoke to him 
outside the door, asking if he could give her 
the letter he had brought*from Mary? “ His 
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mother above all,” the Captain thought. 
“ How shall I tell her ?” 
“You will form a friendship with your 


[Cotiduetéd by 
first to one window whence he could see the 
dancing in the garden, then to another 
window whence he could see the smiling 
prospect and the peaceful vineyards. 

“Spirit of my departed friend,” said he, “is it 
through thee, these better thoughts are rising 
in my mind! Is it thou who hast shown me, 
all the way [have been drawn to meet this 
man, the blessings of the altered time! Is 
it thou who hast sent thy stricken mother to 
me, to stay my angry hand! Is it from thee 
the whisper comes, that this man did his 
duty asthou didst—and as I did, through thy 


| guidance, which has wholly saved me, here 


on earth—and that he did no more !” 

He sat down, with his head buried in his 
hands, and, when he rose up, made the second 
strong resolution of his life; ‘That neither to 
the French officer, nor to the mother of his 
departed friend, nor to any soul while either 
of the two was living, would he breathe 
what only he knew. And when he touched 
that French officer’s glass with his own, that 
day at dinner, he secretly forgave him in the 
name of the Divine Forgiver of injuries, 


Here, I ended my story as the first Poor 
Traveller. But, if 1 had told it now, I could 
have added that the time has since come 
when the son of Major Richard Doubledick, 
and the son of that French officer, friends as 
their fathers were before them, fought side 
by side in one cause: with their respective 
nations, like long-divided brothers whom the 
better times have brought together, fast 
united. 
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I am, by trade (said the man with his arm 
ina sling), a shipwright. I am _ recovering 
from an unlucky chop that one of my mates 


|gave me with an adze. When I am all right 


again, I shall get taken on in Chatham Yard. 
Ihave nothing else in particular to tell of 
myself, so I'll tell a bit of a story of a sea- 
port town. 

Acon-Virlaz the jeweller sat in his shop 
on the Common Hard of Belleriport smoking 
his evening pipe. Business was tolerably 
brisk in Belleriport just then. The great 
three-decker the Blunderbore (Admiral 
Pumpkinseed’s flag-ship) had just come. in 
from the southern seas with the rest of the 
squadron, and had been paid off. The big 


host, I hope,” said Mrs. Taunton, whom | screw line-of-battle ship Fantail, Captain Sir 
he hurriedly admitted, “that will last for|Heaver Cole, K.C,B., had got her blue-peter 
life. He is so true-hearted and so generous,|up for Kamschatka, and her crew had been 
Richard, that you can hardly fail to esteem | paid advance wages. The Dundrum war- 
oue another. If He had been spared,” she| steamer was fresh coppering in the graving 
kissed (not without tears) the locket in|dock, and her men were enjoying a three 
which she wore his hair, “he would have} weeks’ run ashore. The Barracouta, the 
appreciated him with his own magnanimity,| Calabash, the Skullsmasher, and the Nose- 
and would have been truly happy that the |ring had returned from the African station 
“evil days were past, which made such a man} with lots of prize money from captured 
his enemy.” slavers, The ree division of Royal 

She left the room ; and the Captain walked,'Marines—-who had plenty of money to 
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\dpend, | and» spent it, ‘too, ~~ occupied the 
Marine barracks, The Ninety-eighth Plangers, 
| vteogether | with the» depot. companies of 
| the Fourteenth Royal Screamers, had 
marched in to relieve the Seventy-third 
Wrestlers: |. There: was. some thought. of 
embodying, for garrison duty, in. Belleriport 
the: Seventh .or West Swampshire ‘Drabs 
regiment of ‘Militia, Belleriport) was full of 
sailors, soldiers, and marines, Seven gold-laced 
cocked ‘hats! could. .be observed on the door 
isteps, of the George Hotel at one time. 
Almost: every lady’s bonnet. in the High 
Street had a military or naval officer’s head 
looking under it, You could, scarcely get 
into Miss Pyebord the pastrycook’s shop for 
midshipmen.:: There were, so many soldiers 
in the streets, that you were inclined to take 
the. whole of the population, of .Belleriport 
for lobsters, and to imagine that half of them 





Rendezvous 
A B's, ordinaries, and stont.lads, .The Royal 
Grubbington victualling yard was turning 
ottt ‘thousands: of , barrels; of salt beef, and 
(pork! and, sea biscuits per diem. Huge.guns 
were being hoisted on board ship; seaman- 
riggers, ‘| chulkers,; carpenters, and ship- 
wrights, were all.some hundreds of degrees 





bayonets and warders in oilskin coats 
affectionately looked were, busy, too, in 
their way: dragging about chain-cables, 
‘blocks atid’ ‘spars, and loads of timber, 
steadily but sulkily ;; and, in. their close- 
shaven, beetle-browed countenances, evincing 
a silent but profound ‘disgust. 

Acon-Virlaz had not done so badly during 
Belleriport’s recent briskness. He was a 
jeweller ; ‘and © sold ‘watches, rings, chains, 
bracelets, snuff-boxes, brooches, shirt-studs, 
sleeve-battons, ' pencil-cases, and true lovers’ 
knots, | But, his trade in jewels did not inter- 
fere with’ his ‘also vending hammocks, 
telescopes, sou”-wester hats; lime-juice, maps, 
¢harts and log-books, Guernsey shirts, clasp 
knives, ‘péa-coats, preserved meats, razors, 
swintitig lamps, sea-chests, ‘darcing-pumps, 
eye-glasses, waterproof overalls, patent black- 
ing,’ and silk: pocket-handkerchiefs «embla- 
zoned with the flags of ‘all nations, «Nor did 

‘his dealings in these articles: prevent jhim 
from driving a very tidy little business; in 
thé purchase of gold dust, elephants’ teeth, 
‘feathers and bandanas, ‘from home-returned 
sailors’; ior (so ‘the densorious’ said) from 
deriving ‘some pretty little profits from the 
cashing of ‘seatnen's advance’ notes; and. the 
discountitig of the acceptances of the officers: 
of' her majesty’s army and navy; nor (so the 

' downright’ libellous ‘assertei!) from doing a 
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busier than, bees ; and/sandry gentlemen in| caleulations. 


the. dockyard, | habited in simple suits of, journal, all in one, 
drab, marked with the broad arrow—with | Jew boy who was clerk, shopman, messenger, 


striped stockings and glazed hats, and after | 
whose personal safety sentinels with . fixed | 
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little in the wine line, and’a little in the, pic- 
tare line,‘and a good deal, when oecasion 
required it, in the crimp line. 

Acon-Virlaz sat in his shop on the Common 
Hard of Belleriport smoking his evening pipe. 
It was in. the back shop that. Acon-Virlaz 
sat. Above his head, hung the hammocks, 
the pilot-trowsers narrow at the knees-and 
wide at the ancles, the swinging Jampsj and 
the waterproof, overalls. The front shop 
loomed dimly though) a grove of pea-coats, 
sou’+wester hats, Guernsey shirts,! and cans 
of preserved meat. One little gas. jet. in 
the back-shop — for the. front gas, was 
not yet lighted—flickered on the. shetero- 
geneous articles hanging and heaped up 
together all around. The gas just. tipped 
with light, the brass knobs of the drawers 
which ran round,all the four sides of the shop, 
tier above: tier; and held, Moses knows how 


‘were boiled and the other half waiting to be.;| many more treasures of watchmaking, tailor- 
The Common Hard was.as soft as, a. feather-| ing, and ontfitting. The gas, just defined by 
led. with sailors. Lieutenant Hook \at. the | feebly-shining | threads, he salient lines and 
was, busy all day, enrolling | angles of a great iron safe in one corner ; 


and finally the. gas just. gleamed—twinkled 
furtively, like a magpie looking into a mar- 
row bone-—upon the heap of jewellery ‘col- 
lected upon the great, slate-covered counter 
in Acon- Virlaz’s back shop. 

The, counter was, covered with slate ;. for, 
upon it Acon-Virlaz loved. to chalk his 
It was. ledger, day-book,. and 
The little curly-headed 


and \assistant-measurer in the tailoring de- 
partment of the establishment, would as soon 
have thought of eating roast sucking-pig 
beneath Acon-Virlaz’s nose, as of wiping, 
dusting, or, indeed, touching the sacred slate 
counter without special , permission and 
authority from Acon-Virlaz himself. 

By the way, it was not by that name thatthe 
jeweller and outfitter was knownin Belleriport. 
He went by asimpler, homelier, shorter appel- 
lation : Moses, Levy, Sheeny—what you will ; 
it does, not- much, matter which ; for most of 
the Hebrew nation have an inner name as 
well as an inner and richer life. 

Acou-Virlaz was a little, plump, round, 
black-eyed, red-lipped, blue-bearded man. 
Age had begun to discount his head, and had 
given him sixty per cent of gray hairs. A-top 
he was bald, and wore a little skull-cap. He 
had large fat hands, all creased and tumbled, 
as if his skin were too large for him ; and, on 
one forefinger, he wore a great ‘cornelian 
signet-ring, about which there were all sorts 
of legends, : Miriam, his daughter, said 
but) what) have..I to do with Miriam, {his 
daughter? «She does! not enter. into. this 
history atall. 

The evening pipe that Acon-Virlaz was 
smoking. was very mild. and’ soothing. |The 
blne haze went curling softly upwards, and 
seemed to describe pleasant figures.of £:s. d. 
as it ascended. Through the grove, actoss 
the front shop, Acon-Virlaz could see: little 
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specks of gas from the lamps in the street ; 
could hear Barney, his little clerk and shop- 
boy, softly whistling as he kept watch and 
ward upon the watches in the front window 
and the habiliments exposed for sale outside ; 
cou'd hear the sounds of a fiddle from the 
Admiral Nelson next door, where the men- 
of-warsmen were dancing; could, by a cer- 
tain, pleasant, subtle smell from regious yet 
farther back, divine that Mrs. Virlaz (her 
father was a Bar-Galli, and worth hills of 
gold) was cooking something nice for supper. 

From the pleasures of his pipe Acon-Virlaz 
turned to the pleasures of his jewellery. It lay 
there on the slate-covered counter, rich and 
rare. Big diamonds, rubies, opals, emeralds, 
sapphires, amethysts, topazes, turquoises, and 
pearls. By the jewels lay gold. Gold in 
massy chains, in mourning rings, in massy 
bracelets, in chased snuff-boxes—in gold snutf 
too—that is in dingy, dull’ dust from the 
Guinea coast; in flakes ‘and mis-shapen 
lumps from the mine; in toy-watches, in 
brave chronometers, in lockets, vinaigrettes, 
brooches, and such woman's gear. Tlie voice 
of the watches was dumb; the little flasks 
were scentless ; but, how much beauty, life, 
strength, power, lay in these coloured bau- 
bles! Acon-Virlaz sighed. 

Here, a little clock im the front shop, which 
nestled ordinarily in the midst of a wilder- 
ness of boots, and thought apparently a great 
deal more of itself than its size warranted, 
after a prodigious deal of running down, 
gasping, and clucking, struck nine. Acon- 
Virlaz laid down his pipe, and turning the 
gas a little higher, was about calling out to 
Mrs. Virlaz, that daughter of Bar-Galli (she 
was very stout, and fried fish in sky-blue 
satin), to know what she had got for supper, 
when a dark ‘body became mistily apparent 
in the recesses of the grove of Guernsey 
shirts and sou’-westers, shutting out the view 
of the distant specks of gas in tlie street 
beyond. At the same time, a voice, that 
seemed to run upon a tramway, so smooth 
and ‘sliding was it, said, three or four times 
over, “ How is to-night with you, Mr. Virlaz, 
—how is it with you this beautiful ‘night? 
Aha!” 

.The voice’ and the body belonged to a 
gentleman of Mr. Virlaz’s pérswasion, who 
was stout and large, atid very ‘elastic in 
limb, tind very voluble in delivery, in the 
whiich’ there was, I may remark, a tendency 
to reiteration, and an oily softness (inducing 
an idea that the ‘tramway ‘I’ nientioned “had 
been” sédulously greased), anil ‘a ' perceptible 
9 Mr: Virlaz’s friend rubbed his hands 
(likewise smootli and well-greased) conti- 
nually. He‘ was somewhat lodsely jointed, 
which’caused him to wag his’ hail ftom side 
to ‘side'\as* he talked, ‘aftéer* the “fashion 
of an’ imaye ;' and lis face would Have been 
a oo deal handsomer if Iiis ‘complexion 
had © not” been ‘quite’ so ' white and pasty, 
and ‘his’ eyes’ not ‘quite 80 ‘pirik,” and both 
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together not quite so like a suet. puddin 
with two raisins in it. Mr. Virlaz’s friend’s 
name was Mr. Ben-Daoud, and he came from 
Westhampton, where he discounted. bills and 
sold clocks. 

“Take a seat, Ben,” said the jeweller, when 
he had recognised his friend, and shaken 
hands with him; “Mrs, V. will, be. down 
directly. All well at home? . Take a 
pipe?’ Dial it 

“T will just sit down alittle minute, and 
thank you, Mr. Virlaz,” Ben-Daoud answered 
volubly ; “and all are well but little, Zeeky, 
who has thrushes, and has swoollen, the dear 
child, much since yesterday ; but beg Mrs. 
Virlaz not to disturb herself for me,—for I 
am not long here, and will not take a pipe, 
having a cold, and being about to go a dong 
journey to-morrow. Aha!” 

All this, Mr. Ben-Daoud said with the ex- 
treme volubility which I have noticed, and 
in the exact order in which his words are set 
down, but without any yoeal. punctuation. 
There was considerable doubt among the 

eople as to Mr., Ben-Daoud’s nationality. 
Rhine said that he came from Poland ; 
others, that he hailed from , Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine ; some inclined. to the belief that 
Amsterdam, in Holland, was (his natal 
place ; some, that, Gibraltar liad given. him 
birth, or the still more distaut land of Tan- 
gier. At all events, of whatsoever nation he 
was, or if not of any, he was for all Jewry, 
and knéw the time of the day, remarkably 
well. He had been in the rabbit-skin line of 
business before he took to selling clocks, to 
which he added, when regiments were in 
garrison, at Westhampton, the art. of. dis; 
counting, 

“Going on a journey, eh, Ben ?”, asked 
Acon-Virlaz. “Business ?” 

“Oh, business of course, Mr, Virlaz,” his 
friend replied. “Always business. I have 
some little monéys to look up, aud some little 
purchases to make, and, indeed, humbly wish 
to turn a little penny ;. fox, | have very_many 
heavy calls to meet next month,—a little bill 
or two of mine you hold, by the way, among 
the rest, Mr. Virlaz.” 

“True,” the jeweller said, rather nervously, 
ind putting his hand’ on,a great leathern 
portfolio in his breast pocket, in, which, he 
kept his acceptances ; “aud shall you be long 
gone, Mr. Daoud?” is ania dane 

This “Mr, Daoud,” following, upon). the 
former familiar “ Ben,’ was. said yythont 
sterfiness, but spoke the creditor. awakene 
to ‘his rights, - It seemed to, say,,,“Smoke, 
drink, and be merry till your ‘aceepted pays 
able at such a date’ comes. due i but ;pay 
then, or Tll'sell you up liké death.” ;; |... 

Mr. Beh-Daoud seemed to have an inkling 
of this ; for, le wagged his head, rubbed hig 
haiids, and answered, more velubly than, ever; 
“Oh, as ‘to that, Mr. Virlaz,, dear.siny my 
journey is but of two ‘days, lasting, | 1) shall 
be back the day, after to-morrow, and, with 
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something noticeable in the way of diamonds. | of money and your nightcap and a comb 


Aha!” 


“ Diamonds!” exclaimed Acon- Virlaz, 


ready.” : 
* But,” the jeweller asked, with one, re- 
’ J 


glancing towards the drawer where his jewels | turning tinge of suspicion, “how are we to 
were; for you may be sure, he had swept| get there, Ben?” 


them all away into safety before his friend 
had ‘completed his entrance. “Diamonds! 
Where are you going for diamonds, Ben ?” 

. “Why, to the great fair that is held to- 
morrow, Mr. Virlaz, as well you know.” 


“Fair, Ben? Is there any fair to-morrow | 


near Belleriport ?” 


“Why, bless my heart, Mr, Virlaz,” Ben-| 
Daoud responded, holding up his fat hands ; | 


“can it be that you, so respectable and no- 
ticeable a man among our people, don’t know 
that to-morrow is the great jewel fair that is 
held ‘once in every hundred years, at which 
diamonds, rubies, and all other, pretty stones 
are sold cheap—cheap as dirt, my dear—a 
hundred thousand guineas-worth for sixpence, 
one may say. Your grandfather must have 
Been there, and well he made his market, 
you may be sure. Aha! Good man !,” 

“T never heard of such a thing,” gasped 
Acon-Virlaz, perfectly amazed and bewil- 
dered. ‘And what do you call this fair?” 

“Why, Sky Fair! 
know, dear sir.” 

: sky Fair ?” repeated the jeweller. 

“Sky Fair,” answered Ben-Daoud, 

“But whereabouts is it?” 

“Come here,” the voluble man said, 
took hold of Acon-Virlaz by the waist, and 
led him through the, grove of pea-coats into 
the front shop ; through the front shop into 
the open street ; and then pointing upwards, 
he directed tlie gaze of the Jew to where, in 
the otherwise unillumined sky, there, was 
shining one solitary star. 

“ Don’t it look pretty ?” he asked, sinking 
his yoice into a confidential whisper. “Don’t 
it look like a diamond, and glitter and 
twinkle as if some of our people the lapi- 
daries. in’ Amsterdam had cut it into faces. 
That's where Sky Fair is, Mr. Virlaz. Aha!” 

“And you are going there to-morrow?” 
AdoticVivlde, wsked, glancing uneasily at his 
companion. 

“Of course T am,” Ben-Daoud _ replied, 
“with my little bag of money, to. make, my 
little purchises, And saving your presence, 


dear sir, I- think you will be a great,fool if 


you don’t come with me, and make some little 
ptirchiises, tov. For, diamonds, Mr. Virlaz, 
are’ not so’ éasily’come by every day, as in 
Sky’ Fuir ; ‘and a hundred years is a long 
time to wuit before one can make another 
such bardain.”’ " 

“T'll come, Ben,” the jeweller cried, enthu- 
siastically. “I come; and if ever I can do 
you any little obligation in the way of moneys, 

will.” “And he grasped the hand of Ben- 
Daoud, who sold clogks and discounted. 

“Why, ‘that’s’ right,” the other returned, 
“Aid Lil come for you at eight o'clock, to; 
morrow, punctually; so get your little bag 


4s well you should) 
ino striking of clocks, to awaken Acon- 


He! 





“Oh,” replied Mr. Ben-Daoud, coolly, “ we'll 
have a shay.” 

Sky Fair !—diamonds !—cheap bargains! 
Acon Virlaz could think of nothing else all 
the time of supper ; which was something very 
nice indeed in the fish way, and into the 
cooking of which oil entered largely. He was 
so preoccupied, that Mrs, Virlaz, and Miriam 
his daughter, who had large eyes and a coral 
necklace (for week-days), were fain to ask 
him the cause thereof; and he, like, a good 
and, tender hushand and father as he was 
(and as most Hebrews, to their credit, are), 
told them of Ben-Daoud’s marvellous story, 
and of his intended journey. 

The next morning, as the clock struck 
eight, the sound of wheels was heard before 
Acon-Virlaz’s door in the Common Hard of 
Belleriport, and a handful of. gravel was 
playfully thrown, against the first-floor 
window. by the hands of Ben- Daoud of 
Westhampton. 

But it needed no gravel, no noise of wheels, 


Virlaz. He had been up and dressed since 
six o'clock ; and, leaving Mrs. Virlaz peace- 
fully and soundly sleeping; and _ hastily 
swallowing some hot coffee prepared by 
Barney the lad (to whom he issued strict 
injunctions, concerning the conduct of the 
warehouse during the day); he descended 


‘into the street, and was affectionately hailed 


by his fellow voyager to Sky Fair. 

The seller of clocks sat in the “shay.” of 
which he had spoken to Acon-Virlaz. It was 
a dusky, little concern, very loose on its 
springs, and worn and rusty in its gear. .As 
to the animal that drew it, Mr, Ben-Daoud 
mentioned by the way that it was a discount 
pony; having been taken as an equivalent 
for cash in numberless bills negotiated in the 
Westhampton garrison, and had probably 
been worth, in his time, considerably.,.more 
than his weight in gold. 

Said pony, if he was.a rum’un to look at 
—which, indeed, he was, being hairy where 
he should have been smooth, and having 
ogcasional bald places, as though he were in 
the habit. of scratching ; himself with. his 
hoofs — which hoofs, coupled with his whity- 
brown, ankles, gave. him the appearance of 
having indifferent bluchers and dirty white 
socks on—was a good ’un to.go., So remark- 
ably good was he in going, that he soon left 
behind, the high street. of Belleriport, where 
the shop-boys were sleepily taking down the 
shutters ; where, housemaids were painfully 
elaborating the doorsteps with hearth-stones, 
to, be soiled hy, the first, visitor’s. dirty. boots 
(such is the way, of the world); where the 
milkman. was. making, his, early, morning 
calls, and the night policemen were going 
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home from duty ; and the third lieutenant. of {sonal;. for, to say truth, the razors in) which 


{Conductéd: by 


the Blunderbore—who had been ashore, on he dealt were not of the primest steel: 


leave, and was,a little shaken about the eyes | 


There|. was a gréat light. |The: brightest 


still—was hastening to catch the “ beef-boat.” | sun-li¢ht that, Acon-Virlaz had ever seen was 


to.convey him ;to his ship, Next, the town 
itself did;the pony leave behind ;, the out- 
skirts, the outlying villages, the ruined stocks 
and, deserted, pound,..the . Port-Admiral’s 
villa :. all these he passed, running as fast as 
a.constable, or a bill, until he got at last into 
a broad white road, which Acon-Virlaz never 
remembered to have seen before; a road 
with a high hedge on either, side, and to 
which there seemed to. be no end, 

Mr. Ben-Daoud, drove the pony in first- 
rate style,.. His, head and. the, animal's 
wagged in concert ; and the more he flourished 
his whip, the more the, pony went; and 
both seemed to like it. The great. white 
road sent up no dust. Its stones, if stones it 
had, never grated nor gave out a, sound 
beneath the wheels of the “shay.” It was 
only very white and broad, and seemed to 
have no end. 

Not always white, however ; for, as. they 
progressed, it turned in. colour first milky- 





grey, then what schoolboys call, .in con- 
nection with the fluid served out to them. at 
breakfast time, sky-blue ; then a deep, vivid, 
celestial blue. And the high hedge on either 
side melted by degrees into the same hue; 
and Acon-Virlaz began to _feel..curiously 
feathery about the body, and breezy, about 
the lungs. .He eaught hold of the edge of 
the “shay,” as though he were. afraid, of 
falling over. He shut his eyes from time to 
time, as though he were dizzy, He began to 
fancy that he was in the sky. 

“There is Sky Fair, Mr. Virlaz!” Ben- 
Daoud suddenly said, pointing a-head; with 
his whip. 

At that moment, doubtless through. the 
superior attractions of Sky Fair, the dusky 
7 Lei ” became of so little account to Acon- 
Yirlaz as to disappear entirely. from his sight 
and mind, though he had left his nightcap 
and ‘comb (his little bag of money was sate 
in his,side-pocket, trust him), on, the cushion. 
At the same moment it must; haye occurred 
to the discount pony .to, put himself oul. at 
living in some very remote corner of creation, 
for, he vanished altogether too; and. Acon- 
Virlaz almost fancied that he saw ‘the beast’s 
collar fall fifty thousand fathoms five, true as 
a. plumb-lime, into space;.and, the reins, 
which, but a moment before Ben-Daoud had 
held, flutter loosely away, like feathers. 

He found himself treading upon a hard, 
loose, gritty surface, which, on looking down, 
appeared hike diamond-dust. 

“Which it is,” Mr.;Ben-Daoud explained, 
when Acon-Virlaz timidly asked him, “Cheap 
as dirt here! Capital, place to bring your 
cast-iron razors to, be, sharpened, Mr. 
Virlaz.” ne 

The jeweller felt inclined for the moments 
to resent this pleasantry .as somewhat, perr 


but a poor farthing candlecompared to thisre- 
splendency.) ‘There was a great gate through 
which they had to pass to the fair.) The gate 
seemed to Acon-Virlaz as if all the jewellery 
and wrought gold in the world had been halt- 
fused, bali+welded together, into one monstrous 
arabesque or trellis-work. ' There was a litthe 
porter’s-lodge by. the gate, and a cunning+ 
looking little man by it, with a large bunch 
of keys at his girdle, ‘The thing seemed iim- 
possible and ridiculous, yet Acon-Virlaz 
could not help fancying that he had ‘seéh the 
cunning little porter before, and, of all places 
in’ the world, in London, \at: the lock-iip house 
in Cursitor Street, Chancery ; Lane, kept by 
Mr. Mephibosheth, to: whose : red-headed 
little turnkey, Benjy, he boré-an extraordiiary 
resenrblance, sod 

Who is to tell of ‘the glories of Sky Fair? 
Who, indeed, unless: die, had avharp. of! gold 
strung with diamonds ? Who is to tell of the 
long lines of dazzlingly white booths, hunt 
dreds, if not thousands, if not millions, of 
miles in, extent,; where jewels of: surpass+ 
ing size,.and purest water »wene-: solu: i Sy 
the peck, like; peas; by: the! pound; dike 
spice nuts ;) by the; gadtlon,! like! tatile beer ? 
Whe is ‘to. tell of | the swings, tlie’ rotinds 
abouts,. thé! throwing of sticks) :cach' stick 
surmounted by a diamond as big.as an ostrich 
egg} the. live armadillos with their jowelled 
scales; the scratehers, corruscating - like 
meteors ; the gingerbread kings aud ‘queens 
the,,.whole ‘fun .-of.\the: | fair,,;'oné- daz- 
zling, blinding, radiating mass’ of gold and 
gems | 

It was snot, Acon; Virlaz. who: could tell 
much, about these wondrous .thitigs inoafter 
days ; for he was| too oc¢upidd with his’ little 
bag of money, and his, little fairings.’ “Bend 
Daoud had spoken the truth : diamoiids weve 
as cheap,as, dint in Sky Fair, In'aninconé 
ceivably short space of time, and-by’ ithe: ex- 
penditure of a few halfpence, the:jeweller had 
laid in a stock of precious, stones.) But, he was 
not satisfied with poekets-full, bags-full}, hats? 
full, of unset, uncut gems, There were heaps of 


jewelled trinkets, chains, bracelets,: rings, 


piled up for sale,. He hankered after: these. 
He bought heapsofigolden.rings,| Hedecorated 
his, wrists .and, ankles. with bracelets and bart 
gles enough fora Bayadere,:; He aight have 
been.a-dog; for. the; dollars, round ihis’\ neck. 
He might. have been. an Ambrose Gwynnett 
hung jn.chains, for, the profusion! of those 
ornaments in, gold, with which he loaded him- 
self..  And/then he went in for solid service’ 
of plate, and;might have been: a, butler ot) a 
philanthropist, for-the (piles of ¢wers, salvers, 
candelabra, and goblets which he decumulated 
in his, .hands,/under, his arms; on jhis; head, 
More gold! more jewels.!, More--morer+| 

Dilla, bell began to ving -r-a/lotid; ¢langing, 
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voiceful golden bell, carried by a shining 
bellman, and the clapper of which was one 
huge diamond. The thousands of people 
who, a moment before, had been purchasing 
jewels and gold,no sooner heard the bell than 
they began to seamper like mad towards the 
gate; and,at the same time, Acon-Virlaz 
heard the bellman making proclamation that 
Sky Fair would close in ten minutes time, 
and that every man, woman, or child found 
within the precincts of the fair, were it only 
for the thousandth part of the tithe of a 
moment after the clock had struck Twelve, 
would be turned into stone for a hundred 
years, 

Till the men, women, and children from 
every nation under the sun (he had not 
observed them until now, so intent had he 
been on his purchases), came tearing past 
him ; treading on his toes, bruising his ribs, 
jostling him, pushing him from side to side, 
screaming to him with curses to move on 
quicker, or to get out of the way. But, he 
could not move on quicker, His gold stuck 
to him. His jewels weighed him down. 
Invisible clogs seemed to attach themselves 
to his feet. He kept dropping his precious 
wares, and, for the life of him, could not 
refrain from stopping to pick them up; in 
doing which he dropped more. 

Till Mr. Ben-Daoud passed him with a 
girdle of big diamonds, tied round his waist 
in a blue bird’s-eye handkerchief, like a profes- 
sional pedestrian. 

Till the great bell from ringing intermittent 
peals kept up one continuous clang. Till a 
clock above, like a catherine wheel, which 
Acon-Virlaz had not before noticed, began to 
let off rockets of minutes, Roman candles of 
seconds, ‘Till tlhe bellman’s proclamation 
merged into one sustained roar of Oh yes! 
Oh yes! Till the red-headed gate-keeper, who 
was like Mr. Mephibosheth’s turnkey, gave 
himself up to an unceasing scream of “ All 
out! All out!” whirling his keys above his 
head, so that they scattered sparks and flakes 
of fire all around, 

Till fifty thousand other bells began to 
elang, and fifty million other voices to scream. 
Till all at once there was silence, and the 
clock began to strike slowly, sadly, One, two, 
three, four—to Twelve. 

Acon-Virlaz was within a few feet of the 
gate when the fatal clock began to strike. 
By a desperate effort he cast aside the load 
of plate which impeded his movements. He 
tore off his diamond-laden coat; he cast his 
waistcoat to the winds, and-plunged madly 
into the throng that blocked up the entrance. 

To find himself too late. The great gates 
closed with a heavy shock, aud Acon-Virlaz 
reeled away from them in the rebound, 
bruised, bleeding, and despairing. He was 
too late. Sky Fair was closed, and he was to 
be turned into stone for a hundred years. 

The red-headed doorkeeper (who by the 
way squinted abominably) was leaning with 
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his back to the gate, drumming with his 
keys on the bars. 

“Tt’s a beautiful day to be indoors,” he said, 
consolingly. “It’s bitter cold outside.” 

Acon-Virlaz shuddered. He felt his heart 
turning into stone within him. He fell on 
his knees before the red-headed doorkeeper ; 
and with tears, sobs, groans, entreated him to 
open the gate. He offered him riches, he 
offered him the hand of Miriam his large- 
eyed daughter: all for one turn of the key 
in the lock of the gate of Sky Fair. 

“ Can’t be done,” the doorkeeper remarked, 
shaking his head. “Till Sky Fair opens 
again, you can’t be let out.” 

Again and again did the jeweller entreat, 
until he at last appeared to make an impres- 
sion on the red-headed janitor. 

“Well, Pll tell you what I can do for you, 
old gentleman,” he said: “I daren’t open the 
gate for my life ; but there’s a window in my 
lodge ; and if you cheose to take your chance 
of jumping out of it (it is’nt far to fall) you 
can.” 

Acon-Virlaz, uttering a confused medley 
of thanks, was about to rush into the lodge, 
when the gatekeeper laid his hand upon his 
arm. 

“ By the way, mister,” he said, “you may 
as well give me that big signet ring on your 
finger, as a token to remind you of all the 
fine things you promised me when I come 
your way.” 

The jeweller hastily plucked off the desired 
trinket, and gave it to his red-headed de- 
liverer. Then, he darted into the narrow, 
dark porter's lodge, overturned a round table, 
on which was the doorkeeper’s dinner (it 
smelt very much like liver and bacon), and 
clambered up to a very tall, narrow window. 

He leaned his hands on the sill, and thrust- 
ing his head out to see how far he had to 


| jump, descried, immediately, beneath him the 


dusty shay, the discount pony, and Mr. Ben- 
Daoud with a lighted cigar in his mouth 
and the reins in his hand, just ready to 
start. 

“Hold hard!” screamed Acon-Virlaz. 
“Hold hard! Ben, my dear friend, my old 
friend : hold hard, and take me in!” 

Mr. Ben-Daoud’s reply was concise but 
conclusive : 

“Go to Bermondsey,” he said, and whipped 
his pony. 

The miserable man groaned aloud in 
despair ; for the voice of the doorkeeper 
urged him to be quick about it, if he 
was going to jump; and he felt, not only 
his heart, but his limbs, becoming cold and 
stony. 

Shutting his eyes and clenching his teeth, 
he jumped and fell, down, down into space. 
According to his own calculations, he must 
have fallen at least sixty thousand miles and 
for six months in succession ; but, according to 
Mrs. Acon-Virlaz and Miriam his large-eyed 
daughter, he only fell from his arm-chair 
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into the fire-place, striking his head against 
the tongs as he fell; having come home alittle 
while before, with nosuch thing about him as 
his beautiful seal-ring; and being slightly the 
worse for liquor, not to say drunk. 
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You wait my story, next? Ah, well! 
Such marvels as you two have told 
You must not think that I can tell; 
For I am only twelve years old. 

Ere longI hope I shall have been 

On my first voyage, and wonders seen, 
Some princess I may help to free 
From pirates on a far-off sea ; 

Or, on some desert isle be left, 

Of friends and shipmates all bereft. 





For the first time I venture forth, 
From our blue mountains of the north. 
My kinsman kept the lodge that stood 
Guarding the entrance near the wood, 
By the stone gateway gray and old, 
With quaint devices carved about, 

And broken shields ; while dragons bold 
Glared on the common world without ; 
And the long trembling ivy spray 

Half hid the centuries’ decay. 

In solitude and silence grand 

The castle towered above the land : 

The castle of the Earl, whose name 
(Wrapped in old bloody legends) came 
Down through the times when Truth and Right 
Bent down to arméd Pride and Mighc, 
He owned the country far and near ; 
And, for some weeks in every year, 
(When the brown leaves were falling fast 
And the long, lingering autumn passed), 
He would come down to hunt the deer, 
With hound and horse in splendid pride. 
The story lasts the live-long year, 

The peasant’s winter evening fills, 

When he is gone and they abide 

In thewlone quiet of their hills. 


I longed, too, for the happy night, 
When all with torches flaring bright 
The crowding villagers would stand, 

A patient, eager, waiting band, 

Until the signal ran like flame 

“ They come !” and, slackening speed, they came. 
Outriders first, in pomp and state, 
Pranced on their horses thro’ the gate; 
Then the four steeds as black as night, 
All decked with trappings blue and white, 
Drew thro’ the crowd that opened wide, 
The Earl and Countess side by side. 
The stern grave Earl, with formal smile 
And glistening eyes and stately pride, 
Could ne'er my childish gaze beguile 
Frowa the fair presence by his side. 

The lady’s soft sad glance, her eyes 
(Like stars that shone in summer skies), 
Her pure white face so calmly bent, 
With gentle greetings round her sent ; 
Her look, that always seemed to gazé 
Where the blue past had closed agaiti 
Over some happy shipwrecked days, 
With all their freight of love and pain. 
She did not even seem to see 

The little lord upon her knee, 
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And yet he was like angel fair, 

With rosy ‘cheeks and golden hair, 
That fell on shoulders white as snow. 
But the blue eyes that shone below 
His clustering rings of auburn curls, 
Were not his mother's, but the Earl’s. 


I feared the Earl, so cold and grim, 
T never dared be seen by him. 
When thro’ our gate he used to ride, 
My kinsman Walter bade me hide; 
He said he was so stern, 
So, when the hunt came past our way, 
I always hasten’d to obey, 
Until I heard the bugles play 
The notes of their return. 
But she—my very heart-strings stir 
Whene'er I speak or think of her— 
The whole wide world could never sec 
A noble lady such as she, 
So full of angel charity. 


Strange things of her our neighbours told 
In the long winter evenings cold, 

Around the fire. They would draw near 
And speak half-whispering, as in fear: 
As if they thought the Earl could hear 
Their treason *gainst his name. 

They thought the story that his pride 
Had stooped to wed a low-born bride, 
A stain upon his fame. 

Some said ’twas false ; there could not be 
Such blot on his nobility : 

But others vowed that they had heard 
The actual story word for word, 

From one who well my lady knew, 

And had declared the story true. 


°° 


In a far village, little known, 

She dwelt—so ran the tale—alone. 

A widowed bride, yet, oh! so bright, 
Shone through the mist of grief, her charms; 
They said it was the loveliest sight,— 
She with her baby in her arms. 

The Earl, one summer morning, rode 
By the sea-shore where she abode ; 
Again he came,—that vision sweet 
Drew him reluctant to her feet. 

Fierce must the struggle in his heart 
Have been, between his love and pride, 
Until he chose that wondrous part, 

To ask her to become his bride. 

Yet, ere his noble name she bore, 

He made her vow that nevermore 

She would behold ‘her child again, 
But hide his name and hers from men, 
The trembling promise duly spoken, 
All links of the low past were broken, 
And she arose to take her stand 

Amid the nobles of the land. 


Then all would wonder,—could it be 
That one so lowly born as she, 
Raised to such height of bliss, should seem 
Still living in some weary dream ? 
*Tis true she bore with calmest grace 
The honours of her lofty place, 

Yet never smiled, in peace or joy, 
Not even to greet her princely boy. 
She heard, with face of white despair, 
The cannon thunder through the air, 
That she had given the Earl an heir. 
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Nay, even more (they whispered low, 
As if they scarce durst fancy so), 
That, through her lofty wedded life, 
No word, no tone, betrayed the wife. 
Her look seemed ever in the past ; 
Never to him it grew more sweet ; 
The self-same weary glance she cast 
Upon the grey-hound at her feet, 

As upon him, who bade her claim 
The crowning honour of his name, 


This gossip, if old Walter heard, 

He checked it with a scornful word : 

I never durst such tales repeat ; 

He was too serious and discreet 

To speak of what his lord might do, 
Besides, he loved my lady too: 

And many a time, I recollect, 

They were together in the wood ; 

He, with an air of grave respect, 

And earnest look, uncovered stood. 
And though their speech I never heard, 
(Save now and then a louder word,) 

1 saw he spake as none but one 

She loved and trusted, durst have done ; 
For oft I watched them in the shade 
That the close forest branches made, 
Till slanting golden sunbeams came 
And smote the fir-trees into flame, 

A radiant glory round her lit, 

Then down her white robe seemed to flit, 
Gilding the brown leaves on the ground, 
And all the feathery ferns around, 
While by some gloomy pine she leant 
And he in earnest talk would stand, 

I saw the tear-drops, as she bent, 

Fall on the flowers in her-hand. 
Strange as it seemed and seems to be, 
That one so sad, so cold as she, 

Could love a little child like me; 

Yet so it was. I never heard 

Such tender words as she would say, 
Or murmurs, sweeter than a word, 
Would breathe upon me as I lay, 
While I, in smiling joy, would rest, 
For hours, my head upon her breast. 
Our neighbours said that none could see 
In me the common childish charms, 
(So graye and still I used to be,) 

And yet she held me in her arms, 

In a fond clasp, so close, so tight;— 

I often dream of it at night, 


She bade me tell her all—no other, 
My childish thoughts e’re cared to know ; 
For I—I never knew my mother ; 

I was an orphan long ago. 

And I could all my fancies pour, 
That gentle loving face before, 

She liked to hear me tell her all ; 
How that day I had climbed the tree, 
To make the largest fir-cones fall ; 
And how one day I hoped to be 

A sailor on the deep blue sea— 

She loved to hear it all! 


Then wondrous things she used to tell, 

Of the strange dreams that she had known. 
I used to love to hear them well ; 

If only for her sweet low tone, 

Sometimes so sad, although I knew 

That such things never could be true, 
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One day she told me such a tale 

It made me grow all cold and pale, 

The fearful thing she told ! 

Of a poor woman mad and wild 

Who coined the life-blood of her child, 
Who, tempted by a fiend, had sold 

The heart out of her breast for gold. 

But, when she saw me frightened seem, 
She smiled, and said it was a dream, 

How kind, how fair she was; how good 

I cannot tell you, If I could 

You, too, would love her. The mere thought 
Of her great love for me has brought 
Tears in my eyes: though far away, 

It seems as it were yesterday. 

And just as when I look on high 
Through the blue silence of the sky, 
Fresh stars shine out, and more and more, 
Where I could see so few before. 

So, the more steadily I gaze 

Upon those far-off misty days, 

Fresh words, fresh tones, fresh memories start 
Before my eyes and in my heart, 

1 can remember how one day 

(Talking in silly childish way) 

I said how happy I should be 

If I were like her son—as fair, 

With just such bright blue eyes as he, 
And such long locks of golden hair. 

A dark smile on her pale face broke, 
And in strange solemn words she spoke : 
“ My own, my darling one—no, no! 

I love you, far, far better so. 

I would not change the look you bear, 
Or one wave of your dark brown hair. 
The mere glance of your sunny eyes, 
Deep in my deepest soul I prize 
Above thac baby fair! 

Not one of all the Earl’s proud line 
In beauty ever matched with thine. 
And, ’tis by thy dark locks thou art 
Bound even faster round my heart, 
And made more wholly mine!” 

And then she paused, and weeping said, 
“ You are like one who now is dead— 
Who sleeps in a far distant grave. 

O may God grant that you may be 

As noble and as good as he, 

As gentle and as brave |” 

Then in my childish way I cried, 

The one you tell me of who died, 
Was he as noble as the Earl ?” 

I see her red lips scornful curl, 

I feel her hold my hand again 

So tightly, that I shrank in pain— 

I seem to hear her say, 

** He whom I tell you of, who died, 
He was so noble and so gay, 

So generous and so brave, 

That the proud Karl by his dear side 
Would look a craven slave.” 

She paused; then, with a quivering sigh, 
She laid her hand upon my brow: 

“ Live like him, darling, and so die, 
Remember that.he tells you now, 
True peace, real honour, and content, 
In cheerful pious toil abide ; 

For gold and splendour are but sent 
To curse our vanity and pride.” 


One day some childish fever pain 
Burnt in my veins and fired my brain. 


eee 
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Moaning, I turned from side to side ; 

And, sobbing in my bed, I cried, 

Till night in calm and darkness crept 

Around me, and at last I slept. 

When suddenly I woke to see 

The Lady bending over me, 

The drops of cold November rain 

Were falling from her long, damp hair ; 

Her anxious eyes were dim with pain; 

Yet she looked wondrous fair. 

Arrayed for some great feast she came, 

With stones that shone and burnt like flame. 
Wound round her neck, like some bright snake, 
And set like stars within her hair, 
They sparkled so, they seemed to make 
A glory everywhere. 

I felt her tears upon my face, 

Her kisses on my eyes; 

And a strange thought I could not trace 
I felt within my heart arise ; 

And, half in feverish pain, I said : 

*O if my mother were not dead !”? 
And Walter bade me slecp; but she 
Said, “ Is it not the same to thee 

That J watch by thy bed ¢” 

I answered her, “I Jove you, too; 

But it can never be the same: 

She was no Countess like to you, 

Nor wore such sparkling stones of flame.’ 
O the wild look of fear and dread! 
The cry she gave of bitter woe! 

I often wonder what I said 

To make her moan and shudder so. 


Through the long night she tended me 


With such sweet care and charity. 
But I should weary you to tell 

All that I know and love so well: 
Yet one night more stands out alone 
With a sad sweetness all its own. 


The wind blew loud that dreary night. 
Its wailing voice I well remember ; 
The stars shone out so large and bright 
Upon the fresty fir-boughs white : 
That dreary nigat of cold December. 

I saw old Walter silent stand, 
Watching the soft last flakes of snow 
With looks I could not understand 

Of strange perplexity aud woe. 

At last he turned and took my hand, 
And said the Countess just had sent 
To bid us come ; for she would fain 
See me once more, before she went 
Away,—never to come again. 

We came in silenco thro’ the wood 
(Our footfall was the only sound), 

To where the great white castle stood, 
With darkness shadowing it around. 
Breathless, we trod with cautious care 
Up the great echoing marble stair 5 
Trembling, by Walter’s-hand I held, 
Scared bythe splendours, I beheld : 
Now thinking, Should the Earl appear! 
Now Jooking up with giddy fear 

To the dim vaulted roof, that spread 
Its glopmy arches overhead. 

Long corridors we softly past, 

(My heart was beating loud ani fast) 
And reached the Lady's room at last. °7 
A strange faint odour seemed to weigh 
Upon ‘the dim and darkened air. 

One shaded! lamp, with softened ray, 
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Scarce showed the gloomy splendour there. 
The dull red brands were burning low: 
And ycta fitful gleam of light, 

Would now and then with sndden glow, 
Start forth, then sink again in night, 

I gazed around, yet half in fear, 

Till Walter told me ‘to draw near, 

And in the strange and flickering light, 
Towards the Lady's bed I crept. 

All folded round with snowy white, 
She lay (one would have said she slept). 
So still the look of that, white face, 


* Tt seemed as it were carved in stone, 


I paused before 1 dared to place 

Within her cold white hand my own, 
But, with a smile of sweet surprise, 

She turned to me her dreamy eyes } 
And slowly, as if life were pain, 

She drew me in her arms to lie: 

She strove to speak, and strove invainy 
Each breath was like a long-drawn sigh, 
The throbs that seemed to shake her breast, 
The trembling clasp, so loose, and weak, 
At last grow calmer, and at rest ; 

And then she strove once more to speak : 
**My God, I thank thee, that my pain 
Of day by day and year by year, 

Has not been suffered all in vain, 

And I may die while he is'near. 

I will not fear but that Thy grace 

Has swept away my sinanil woe, 

And sent this little angel face, 

In my last hour to tell me! to.” 

(And here her voice grew faint and, low) 
* My child where'er thy life may go, 
To know that thou art brave and trne, 
Will pierce the highest heavens through, 
And even there my soul shall be 

More joyful for this thought of thee.” 
She folded her white hands, and stayed, 
All cold and silently she Jay : 

I knelt beside the bed, and prayed 

Tho prayer she used'to make’ me' say, 

I said it many times, aud then 

She did not move, but seemed to be 
Ina deep sleep, nor stirred again, 

No sound stirred in the silent room, 

Or broke the dim and solemn gloom, 
Save when the, brands that burnt so low 
With noisy fitful gleam of light, 

Would spread around a suddey glow, 
Then sink in silence and in night. 

How long I stood I do not know : 

At last poor’ Walter came, and said 

(So sadly) that we'now must go, 

And whispered, she we loved! was dead, 
He bade me kiss het face onve more, 
Then led me sobbing to the door. 

l scarcely knew what dying meant, 
Yet a strange grief, before unknown, 
Weighed on.my, spirit, as we. went 

And left. her lying,all alene, 


We went to the far North once more, 
To scek the well-remembered home, 
Where my poor kinsman dwelt before, 
Whiezice now he was too old to roam ¥ 
Anil there six happy’ years we /past, 
Happy and peacefal till the last; 
Wher poor old. Walter died, and he 
Blessed me and: said I now might be 
A:sailor:on:the!doop blue seas): if 
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And so I go; and yet in spite 

Of all the joys I long to know; 
Though I look onward with delight, 
With something of regret I go, 

And young or old, on land or sea, 
One guiding memory I shall take 

Of what She prayed that I might be, 
And what I will be for her sake ! 


THE FOURTH POOR TRAVELLER. 


Now, first of all, I should like to know 
what you mean by a story? You mean 
what other people do? And pray what is 
that? You know, but you can’t exactly tell. 
I thought so! In the course of a pretty long 
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mine, and ready to recommend me whenever he 
got the chance. [had given hima little timely 
| help—for a consideration, of course—in bor- 
‘rowing money at a fair rate of-interest: in 
| fact, I had saved him from the Jews. The 
|money was borrowed while Mr. Frank. was 
at college, He came back from college, and 
stopped at home a little while: and then 


jthere got spread about all our neighbour- 
| hood, a report that he had fallen in love, 


as the saying is, with his young sister’s 
governess, and that hismind was made up 
to marry her. — What! you're at it again, 
my man in the corner! You want to know 
her name, don’t you? What do you think 
of Smith ? 





legal experience, I have never yet met with 
a party out of my late profession, who was 
capable of giving a correct definition of any- 
thing. 


Speaking as a lawyer, I consider Report, 


‘in a general way, to be a fool and a liar. But 
‘in this case report turned out to be some- 


thing very different. Mr. Frank told me he 


To: judge by your looks, T suspect you are | was really in love, and said upon his honour 


amused at my talking of any such thing ever | (an absurd expression which young chapsof his 
having belonged to me as a profession. Ha! ha! | age are always using) he was determined to 
Here Iam, with my toes out of my boots, with- | marry Smith the governess—the sweet darling 
out a shirt tomy back ora rap in my pocket, girl, as he called her; but I’m not sentimental, 
except the fourpence I get out of this charity | and J call her Smith the governess (with an 
(against the present administration of which | eye, of course, to refreshing the memory of 
I protest—but that’s not the point), and yet my ‘friend in the corner). Mr. Frank’s 
not two years ago [ was an attorney in'large father, being as proud as Lucifer, said “No” 
rg in a bursting big country town. I as to marrying the governess, when Mr. 
iad a house in the High “Street. Sucha Frank wanted him to say “Yes.” He 


giant of a house that you had to get up six! was a man of business, was old. Gatliffe, 


steps to knock at the front door. Ihada'and he took the proper business course. 
footman to drive tramps like me off allor any| He sent the governess away with a ‘first- 
one of my six hearth-stoned steps, if they | rate character and a spanking present ; and 
dared sit .down on all or any one of my six then he looked about him to get some- 
hearth-stoned steps ;—a footman who would| thing for Mr. Frank to do. While he was 
give me into custody now if I tried to shake | looking about, Mr. Frank bolted to London 
hands with him in, the streets. I decline | after the governess, who had. nobody alive 
to answer your questions if you ask me any.) belonging to her to go to but an aunt+her 
How I got into trouble, and dropped down | father’s sister. » The aunt refases to let) Mr. 
to where I am now, is ‘my secret. | Frank in without the squire’s: permission, 

Now, I absolutely decline to tell you a| Mr. Frank writes to his father, and says he 
story. But, though I won't tell a story, I| will marry the girl as soon as he is of age, or 
am ready to make a statement. A statement shoot himself. Up to town comes the squire, 


is a matter of fact; therefore the exact | 
opposite of a story, which is a matter of 
fiction. What I am now going to tell you 
really happened to me. 

I served my time—never mind in whose | 
office ; and I started in business for myself, 
in one of}..our, English country towns—I! 
decline stating which. I hadn’t a quarter of | 
the capital 1 owght to have had to begin | 
with; and my'friends ‘in the neighbourliood | 
were poor and ‘nseless enough, with one ex- 
ception, That éxception’ was’ Mr, Frank 
Gatliffe, son of Mr. 'Gatliffe, member for the 
county, the richest man and the proudest 
for many a fille round about our parts.—| 
Stop a bit! you man in the corner there ; 
you needn't perk up and look knowing. You 
won't trace any particulars by the name of| 
Gatliffe. I'm not bound to commit myself 
or anybody else by mentioning names. I have 
given you the first: that came) into: my-head. 

Well! Mr, Frank was a staunch:friend of 





and his wife, and his daughter; and a lot of 
sentimentality, not in the slightest degree 
material to the present statement, takes place 
among them; and the upshot of it is that 
old Gatliffe is foreed into withdrawing the 
word No, and substituting the word Yes. 

I don’t believe he would ever have done it, 
though, butfor one lucky peculiarity in the ease. 
‘The governess’s father wasaman of good family 
—pretty nigh as good as Gatliffe’s own. He 
had been in the army’; had sold out; set up 
as a wine-merchant—failed—died ; ditto his 
wife, as to the dying part of it. No relation, 
in fact, left for the squire to make inquiries 
about but the father’s sister; who had 
behaved, as old Gatliffe said, like a thorough- 
bred gentlewoman_ in. shutting the door 
against Mr, Frank in the. first instance,, So, 
to cut the matter short, things were at: last 
made up pleasant enough: ‘The..time swas 
fixed for the wedding; and an announcement 
about it— Marriage in) High Life and) all 
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that—put into the county paper. There was 
a regular biography, besides, of the gover- 
ness’s father, so as to stop eople from 
talking ; a great flourish about his pedigree, 
and a long account of his services in the 
army; but not a word, mind ye, of his having 
turned wine-merchant afterwards, Oh, no— 
not a word about that! I knew it, though, 
for Mr. Frank told me. He hadn’t a bit of 
pride about him. He introduced me to his 
future wife one day when I met them out 
walking, and asked me if I did not think he 
was a lucky fellow. I don’t mind admitting 
that I did, and that I told him so. Ah! but she 
was one of my sort, was that governess, Stood, 
to the best of my recollection, five foot four. 
Good lissome figure, that looked as if it had 
never been boxed up in a pair of stays. Eyes 
that made me feel as if 1 was under a pretty 
stiff cross-examination the moment she 
looked at me. Fine red, fresh, kiss-and- 
come-again sort of lips. Cheeks and com- 
plexion- No, my man in the corner, you 
wouldn't identify her by her cheeks and com- 
plexion, if 1 drew you a picture of them this 
very moment. She has had a family of chil- 
dren since the time I’m talking of ; and her 
cheeks are a trifle fatter and her com- 


plexion is a shade or two redder now, than | 


when I first met her out walking with Mr. 
Frank. 

The marriage was to take place on a Wed- 
I decline mentioning the year or 
Lhad started as an attorney on 
my own account—say six weeks, more 
or less, and was sitting alone in my office on 
the Monday morning before the wedding-day, 
trying to see my way clear before me and 
not succeeding particularly well, when Mr. 
Frank suddenly bursts in, as white as any 
ghost that ever was painted, and says he’s 
got the most dreadful case for me to advise 
on, and not an hour to lose in acting on my 
advice. 

“Is this in the way of business, Mr. 
Frank ?” says I, stopping him just as he was 
beginning to get sentimental, “Yes or no, 
Mr. Frank ?” rapping my new office paper- 
knife on the table to pull him up short all 
the sooner. 

“ My dear fellow "—he was always familiar 
with me—* it’s in the way of business, cer 
tainly ; but friendship Y 

I was obliged to pull him up short 
again and regularly examine him as if he 
had been in the witness-box, or he would have 
kept me talking to no purpose half the day. 

“Now, Mr. Frank,” said I, “I can’t have 
any sentimentality mixed up with business 
matters. You please to stop talking, and let 
me ask questions. Answer in the fewest 
words you can use. Nod when nodding will 
do instead of words.” 

I fixed him with my eye for about three 
seconds, as he sat groaning and wriggling in 
his chair, - When I'd done fixing him, I gave 
another rap with my paper-kuife on to the 


nesday. 
the month. 
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table to startle him up a bit. Then I 
went on. 

“From what you have been stating up to 
the present time,” says I, “I gather that 
you are in a scrape which is likely to inter- 
fere seriously with your marriage on Wed- 
nesday?” (He nodded, and I cut in again 
before he could say a word). “The scrape 
affects the young lady you are about to marry, 
and goes back to the period of a certain 
transaction in which her late father was 
engaged some years ago?” (He nods, and I 
cut in oncemore.) “There isa party who turned 
up after seeing the announcement of your 
marriage in the paper, who is cognisant of 
what he oughtn’t to know, and who is pre- 
pared to use his knowledge of the same, to 
the prejudice of the young lady and of your 
marriage, unless he receives a sum of money 
to quiet him? Very well. Now, first of 
all, Mr. Frank, state what you have been told 
by the young lady herself about the transac- 
tion of her late father. How did you first 
come to have any knowledge of it?” 

“She was talking to me about her father 
one day, so tenderly and prettily, that she 
quite excited my interest about him,” begins 
Mr. Frank ; “and I asked her, among other 
things, what had occasioned his death. She 
said she believed it was distress of mind 
in the first instance; and added that this 
distress was connected with a shocking 
secret, which she and her mother had kept 
from everybody, but which she could not 
keep from me, because she was determined 
to begin her married life by having to secrets 
from her husband.” Here Mr. Frank began 
to get sentimental again; and I pulled him 
up short once more with the paper knife. 

“She told me,” Mr. Frank went on, “that 
the great mistake of her father’s life was 
his selling out of the army and taking to the 
wine trade. He had no talent for business ; 
things went wrong with him» from the first. 
His clerk, it was strongly suspected, cheated 
him——” 

“Stop a bit,” says I, 
suspected clerk’s name ?” 
“ Davager,” says he. 

“ Davager,” says I, making a note of it. 
“Go on, Mr. Frank.” 

“ His affairs got more and more entangled,” 
says Mr. Frank ; “ he was pressed for money 
in all directions ; bankruptcy; and consequent 
dishonour (as he considered it) stared him in 
the face; His mind was so affected by: his 
troubles that both his wife and daughter, 
towards the last, considered him to be haxdly 
responsible for his own acts. In this state of 
desperation and misery, he———” Here Mr. 
Frank began to hesitate. 

We have two ways in the law, of drawing 
evidence off nice and clear from an unwilling 
client or witness. We give him a fright.or 
we treat him toa joke. 1 treated Mr, Frank 
toa joke. 

“Ah!” says I. “I know what he did): He 


“ What was - that 
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had a signature to write ; and, by the most 
natural mistake in the world, he wrote 
another gentleman’s name instead of his own 
—eh?” 

“It was to a bill,” says Mr. Frank, looking 
very crestfallen, instead of taking the joke. 
“ His principal ‘creditor wouldn’t wait till he 
could raise the money, or the greater part of 
it. But he was resolved, if he sold off every- 
thing, to get the amount and repay i 

“ Of course!” says I. “ Drop that. The 
forgery was discovered. When?” 

“ Before even the first attempt was made 
to negotiate the bill He had done the 
whole thing in the most absurdly and inno- 
cently wrong way. The person whose name 
he had used was a staunch friend of his, and 
a relation of his wife's: a good man as well 
as a rich one. He had influence with the 
chief creditor, and he used it nobly. He had 
a real affection for the unfortunate man’s 
wife, and he proved it generously,” 

“Come to the point,” says I. “ What did 
he do? Ina business way, what did he do?” 

_““He put the false bill into the fire, drew a 
bill of his own to replace it, and then—only 
then—told my dear girl and her mother all 
that had happened. Can you imagine any- 
thing nobler {” asks Mr. Frank. 

“Speaking in my professional capacity, I 
can’t imagine anything greener?” says 
“Where was the father? Off, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Til in bed,” said Mr. Frank, colouring. 
“But, he mustered strength’enough to write 
a contrite and grateful letter the same day, 
promising to prove himself worthy of the 
noble moderation aud forgiveness extended 
to him, by selling off everything he possessed 
to repay his money debt. He did sell off 
everything, down to some old family pictures 
that were heirlooms ; down to the little plate 
he had; down to the very tables and 
chairs that furnished his drawing room. 
Every farthing of the debt was paid ; 
and he was left to begin the world again, with 
the kindest promises of help from the generous 
man who had forgiven him. It was too late. 
His crime of one rash moment—atoned for 
though it had been—preyed upon his mind. 
He became possessed with the idea that he 
had lowered himself for ever in the estima- 
tion of his wife and daughter, and——” 

“ He died,” I cut in. “ Yes, yes, we know 
that. Let’s go back for a minute to the 
contrite and grateful letter that he wrote. 
My experience in the law, Mr. Frank, has 
convinced me that if everybody burnt every- 
body: ¢lse’s letters, half the Courts of Justice 
in this country might shut up shop. Do you 
happen™to know whether the letter we are 
now speaking of contained anything like an 
avowal or confession of the forgery !” 

“Of course it’ did,” says he. “Could the 
writer express his contrition properly with- 
out making some sueli confession !” 

“Quite easy, if he had been a lawyer,” 


I.| word of it at this distance of time. 
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saye I, “ But never mind that ; “I’m goi 
to make a guess,—a desperate guess, ied 
Should I be altogether in error,” says I, 
“if Ithought that this letter had been stolen ; 
and that the fingers of Mr. Davager, of sus- 
picious commercial celebrity, might possibly 
be the fingers which took it ?” says L. 

“That is exactly what I tried to make you 
understand,” cried Mr. Frank. 

“How did he communicate that interest- 
ing fact to you?”- 

“He has not ventured into my presence. 
The scoundrel actually had the audacity—” 

“Aha!” says I. “The young lady her- 
self! Sharp practitioner, Mr. Davager.” 

“Early this morning, when she was walk- 
ing alone in the shrubbery,” Mr. Frank goes 
on, “he had the assurance to approach her, 
and to say that he had been watching his 
opportunity of getting a private interview 
for days past. He then showed her—actually 
showed her—her unfortunate father’s letter ; 
put into her hands another letter directed to 
me ; bowed, and walked off ; leaving her half 
dead with astonishment and terror!” 

“It was much better for you that you 
were not,” says I. “Have you got that other 
letter ?” 

He handed it tome. It was so extremely 
humorous and short, that I remember every 
It began 
in this way : 

“To Francis Gatliffe, Esq., Jun.—Sir,—I have an 
extremely curious autograph letter to sell. The price 
isa Five hundred pound note. The young lady to 
whom you are to be married on Wednesday will 
inform you of the nature of the letter, and the 
genuineness of the autograph. If you refuse to deal, 
I shall send a copy to the local paper, and shall wait 
on your highly respected father with the original 
curiosity, on the afternoon of Tuesday next, Having 
come down here on family business, I have put up at 
the family hotel—being to be heard of at the Gatliffe 
Arms, Your very obedient servant, 

“ Atrrep DavaGer.” 


“ A clever fellow, that,” says I, putting the 
letter into my private drawer. 

“Clever!” cries Mr. Frank, “he ought to 
be horsewhipped within an inch of his life. 
I would have done it myself, but she made 
me promise, before she told me a word of the 
matter, to come straight to you.” 

“That was one of the wisest promises you 
ever made,” says I. “We can’t afford to 
bully this fellow, whatever else we may do 
with him, Don’t think I am saying any- 
thing libellous against your excellent father’s 
character when [ assert that if he saw the 
letter he would certainly insist on your mar- 
riage being put off, at the very least ?” 

“Feeling as my father does about my mar- 
riage, he would insist on its being dropped 
altogether, if he saw this letter,” says Mr. 
Frank, with a groan. “But even that is not 
the worst of it. The generous, noble girl 
herself says, that if the letter appears in the 
paper, with all the unanswerable comments 
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this scoundrel would be sure to add to it, she 
would rather die than hold me to my engage- 
ment—even if my father would let me keep 
it.” He was a weak young fellow, and 
ridiculously fond of her. I brought him 


back to business with another rap of the} 


paper-knife. 

“Hold up, Mr. Frank,” says I. 
question or two more. 
ing the young lady whether, to the best of her 
knowledge, this infernal letter was the only 
written evidence of the forgery now in ex- 
istence ?” 

“Yes, I did think directly of asking her 


that,” says he ; “ and she told me she was quite | 


certain that there was no written evi- 
dence of the forgery, except that one letter.” 

“Will you give Mr. Davager his price for 
it?” says I. 

“Yes, ” says Mr. Frank, as quick as light- 
ning. 

“Mr. Frank,” says I, “you came here to 
get my help and advice in this extremely 
ticklish business, and you are ready, as I 
know, without asking, to remunerate me for 
all and any of my services at the usual pro- 
fessional rate. Now, I’ve made up my mind 
to act boldly—desperately, if you like—on 
the hit or miss—win-all-or-lose-all principle— 
in dealing with this matter. Here is my pro- 
posal. I’m going to try if I can’t do Mr, 
Davager out of his letter. If I don’t succeed 
before to-morrow afternoon, you hand him 
the money, and I charge you nothing for pro- 
fessional services. If I do succeed, [hand you 
the letter instead of Mr. Davager ; and you 
give me the money, instead of giving it to 
him. It’s a precious risk for me, but I’m 
ready to run it. You must pay your five 
hundred any way. What do you say to my 
plan? Is it, Yes—Mr. Frank—or, No?” 

“ Hang your questions!” cries Mr. Frank, 
jumping up; “ you know it’s Yes, ten thou- 
sand times over. Only you earn the money 
and——” 

“ And you will be too glad to give it to me. 
Very good. Now go home. Comfort the 
young lady—don’t let Mr, Davager so much 
as set eyes on you—keep quiet—leave every- 
thing to me—and feel as certain as you 


please that all the letters in the world can’t | 


stop your being married on Wednesday.” 
With these words I hustled him off out 
of the office; for I wanted to be left alone 


to make my mind up about what I should | 


do. 

The first thing, of course, was to have a 
look at the enemy. I wrote to Mr. Davager, 
telling him that I was privately appointed to 
arrange the little business-matter between 
himself and “ another party ” (no names !) on 
friendly terms ; eging 
me at his earliest convenience. At the very 
beginning of the case, Mr. Davager bothered 
me. His answer was that it would not be con- 
venient to him to call till between six andseven 
in the evening. In this way, you see, he con- 
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Did you think of ask- | 


and begging him to call on! 
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trived to make me lose several precious hours, 
at a time when minutes almost were of import- 
‘ance, I had nothing for it, but to be patient, 
and to give certain instructions, before Mr. 
Davager came, to my boy Tom. 

There was never such a sharp boy of four- 
teen before, and there never will be again, as 
my boy, Tom. A spy to look after Mr. Davager 
was, of course, the first requisite in a case of 
this kind; and Tom was the smallest, 
quickest; quietest, sharpest, stealthiest little 
snake of a chap that ever dogged a gentleman’s 
steps and kept cleverly out of range of a gen- 
tleman’s eyes. I settled it with the boy that 
he was not to show at all, when Mr. Davager 
came ; and that he was to wait to hear me 
\ring the bell, when Mr. Davager left. . If I 
rang twice, he was to show the gentle- 
man out. If I rang once, he was to keep 
out of the way and follow the gentleman 
wherever he went, till he got back to the inn. 
Those were the only preparations I could 
make to begin with; being obliged to wait, 
and let myself be guided by what turned up. 

About a quarter to seven my gentleman 
eame. In the profession of the law we get 
somehow quite remarkably mixed up with 
ugly people, blackguard people, and dirty 
people. But far away the ugliest and dirtiest 
blackguard I ever saw in my life was Mr, 
Alfred Davager. He had greasy white hair 
and a mottled face. He was low in the fore- 
head, fat in the stomach, hoarse in the voice, 
and weak in the legs. Both his eyes were 
bloodshot, and one was fixed in his head. He 
smelt of spirits, and carried a toothpick in his 
mouth. “How are you? I’ve just done din- 
ner,” says he—and he lights a cigar, sits down 
with his legs crossed, and winks at me. 

I tried at first to take the measure of him 
in a wheedling, confidential way ; but it was 
no good, I asked him in a facetious smiling 
manner, how he had got hold of the letter. 
He only told me in answer that he had been 
in the confidential employment of the writer 
of it, and that he had always been famous 
since infancy, for a sharp eye to his own in- 
terests. I paid him some compliments ; but 
he was not to be flattered. I tried to make 
him lose his temper ; but he kept it in spite 
of me. It ended in his driving me to my 
last resource—I made an attempt to frighten 
him. 

“ Pefore we say a word about the money,” 
I began, “let me put a case, Mr. Davager. 
The pull you have on Mr. Francis Gatliffe 
is, that you can hinder his marriage on Wed- 
nesday. Now, suppose I have got a magis- 
trate’s warrant to apprehend you in my 
pocket ? Suppose I have a constable to 
execute it in the next room ? Suppose’l bring 
you up to-morrow—the day before the mar- 
riage—charge you only generally with an 
attempt to extort money, and apply for a 
day’s remand to complete the case }? Suppose, 
as a suspicious stranger, you can’t get bail in 
this town? Suppose—— ” 
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“Stop a bit,” says Mr. Davager ; “Sup- 
pose I should not be the greenest fool that | 
eyer stood in shoes? Suppose I. should) 
not, carry the letter about me? Suppose | 
I should have given a certain envelope 
to a certain friend of mine in a certain place 
in this town? Suppose the letter should be | 
inside that envelope, directed to old Gatliffe, | 
side by side with a copy of the letter, directed | 
to the editor of the local paper? Suppose | 
my friend should be instructed to open the 
envelope, and take the letters to their right 
addressed, if I don’t appear to claim them | 
from him this evening 7? In short, my dear | 
sir, suppose you were born yesterday, and | 
suppose I wasn’t ?”—says Mr. Dayager, and 
winks at me again, : 

He didn’t take me by surprise, for I never | 


| to let me know. 
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|tired, at the tart-shop opposite—eating as 


much as he pleased, on the understanding 
that he crammed all the time with his eye 
on the window. If Mr, Davager went out, 
or Mr.Davager’s friend called on him, Tom was 
He was also to-take a little 
note from me to the head chambermaid—an 
old friend of mine—asking her to step over 
to my office, on a private matter of business, 
as soon as her work was done for that night, 
After settling these little matters, having 
half an hour to spare, I turned to and did 
myself a bloater at the office-fire, and had a 
drop of gin and water hot, and felt compara- 
tively happy. 

When the head chambermaid came, it 


| turned out, as good luck would have it, that 


Mr. Davager had offended her, I no seoner 





expected that he had the letter about him. | 
I made, a pretence of being very much taken | 
aback, and of being quite ready to give in. We 


mentioned him than she flew into a passion ; 
and when I added, by way of clinching the 
matter, that I was retained to defend the 


settled our business about delivering the let- | interests of a very beautiful and deserving 
ter and handing over the money, in no time. | young lady (name not referred to, of course) 
T was to draw out a document, which he was against the most cruel underhand treachery 
to sign. He knew the document was stuff | on the part of Mr. Davager, the head cham- 
and nonsense just.as well as I did; and told | bermaid was ready to go any lengths that she 
me I was only proposing it to swell my | could safely to serve my cause. In, few words, 


client’s bill. Sharp as he was, he was wrong I discovered that Boots was to call Mr. Da- 
there. The document was not to be drawn, out | vager at eight the next morning, and was to 
to gain movey from Mr, Frank, but, to, gain} take his clothes downstairs to brush as usual, 
time, from Mr. Davager. It served me as an| If Mr. D. had not emptied his own pockets 
excuse to put off the payment of the five hun-| overnight, we arranged that Boots was to 


dred pounds till three o’clock on the Tuesday | forget to empty them for him, and was to 
afternoon, The Tuesday morning My. Dava-| bring the clothes downstairs just.as he found 
ger, said he should devote to his amusement,|them. If Mr. D,’s pockets were emptied, 
and asked me what sights were to be seen in| then, of course, it, would be necessary to 
the neighbourhood ef the town, When 1) transfer the searching process to Mr, D.’s 
had told him, he pitched his toothpick into | room. Under any circumstances, I was cer- 
my grate—yawned—and went out. tain, of the head chambermaid ; and under 
I rang the bell once; waited till he had|any circumstances also, the head chamber- 
passed the window ;, and. then looked after} maid was certain of Boots, 
Lom, There was my jewel of a boy on the; waited till Tom came home, looking very 
opposite side of the street, just setting his| puffy and bilious about the face ; but as to 
top going in the most playful manner pos-) his intellects, if anything, rather sharper than 
sible, Mr. Dayager walked away up thejever. His report was uncommonly short and 
street, , towards the market-place, _ Tom) pleasant, The inn was shutting up; Mr. 
whipped his top up the street towards the oe was going to bed in rather a drunken 
market-place too. condition ; Mr. Davager’s friend had never 
Ina quarter of an hour he came back,|appeared. I sent Tom (properly instructed 
with all his evidence collected in a beauti-| about keeping our man in view all the next 
fully clear and compact state. Mr. Davager | morning) to his shake-down behind the office 
had walked to, a public-house, just, outside | desk, where I heard him hiccupping half the 
the town, in a lane leading to the high road. | night, as boys will, when over-excited and too 
Qn a bench, outside the, public-house. there | full of tarts, 


sat a man smoking, He said “ All right?” 
and gave a letter, to Mr, Davager, who 
answered “ All right,” and walked back, to 
the inn. In the hall he ordered hotrum and 
water, cigars, slippers, and a fire to be lit in 
his room, After that, he went up stairs, and 
Tom came away. 

I now, saw my road clear before me—not 
very far on, but, still clear, I had, housed 
the letter, in all. probability for that night, 
at. the Gatliffe Amhs, After tipping Tom, I 
gaye im directions to play about ‘the door 
of the inn; and refresh himself, when he was 


At half-past seven next morning, I slipped 
quietly into Boots’s pantry. Down came the 
clothes, No pockets in trousers, Waistcoat 
pockets empty. Coat pockets with something 
in them. First, handkerchief ; secondly, bunch 
of keys ; thirdly, cigar-case ; fourthly, pocket- 
book. Of course I wasn’t such a fool as to 
expect to find the letter there ; but L opened 
the pocket-book with a certain, curiosity, not- 
withstanding, 

Nothing .in the two pockets, of the book 
but. some old advertisements cut, out of news; 
papers, a lock, of hair, tied round. with a dirty. 
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bit of ribbon, a circular letter about a loan 
society, and some copies of verses not likely 
to suit any company that was not of an ex- 
tremely wicked description, On the leaves of 
the pocket-book, people’s addresses scrawled 
in pencil, and bets jotted down in red ink. 
On one leaf, by itself, this queer inscription : 
“Meru. 5 Atone. 4 Across.” T under- 
stood everything but those words and figures ; 
so of course I copied them out into my own 
book. Then I waited in the pantry, till Boots 
had brushed the clothes and had taken them 
upstairs. His report, when he came down 
was, that Mr. D. had asked if it was a fine 
morning. Being told that it was, he had 
ordered breakfast at nine, and a saddle- 
horse to be at the door at ten, to take him to 
Grimwith Abbey—one of the sights in our 
neighbourhood which I had told him of the 
evening before. 

“T’'ll be here, coming in by the back way at 
half-past ten,” says I to the head chamber- 
maid, 


morning only. 
morning. 


ten.” 


' 
Sam was'a pony, and I’d ‘made ‘up my | 


mind that it would be beneficial to ‘Tom’s 
health, after the tarts, if he took a constitu: 


tional airing on a nice hard saddle in the} 


direction of Grimwith Abbey. 


“ Anything else,” says the head chamber- | 


maid. 

* Only one more favour,” says I. 
my boy Tom be very much in the way 
if he came, from now till ten, to help 
with the boots and shoes, and stood at his 
work close by this window which looks out | 
on the staircase ?” 


“ Would | 


“To take the responsibility of making | 
Mr. Davager’s bed off your hands for this | 
I want to hire Sam for the | 
Put it down in the order-book | 
that he’s to be brought round to my office at | 
| quiet—then aliprelt infto the inn by the back 


| room. 





“Not a bit,” says the head chambermaid. 

“Thank you,” says I; and stepped back | 
to my office directly. 

When I had sent Tom off to help with | 
the boots and shoes, I reviewed the whole | 
case exactly as it stood at that time. ‘There | 
were three things Mr. Davager might do 
with the letter. He might give it to his 
friend again before ten—in which case, Tom | 
would most likely see the said friend on the | 
stairs. He might take it to his friend, or to | 
some other friend, after ten—in which einse, | 
Tom was ready to follow him on Sam the} 
pony. And, lastly, he might leave it hidden 
somewhere in his room at the inn—in which | 
case, I was all ready for him with a 
search-warrant of my own gratting, undér 
favour always of my friend the head 
chambermaid, So far I had my business 
arrangements all gathered up nice and com- 
pact in my own hands. ‘ Only two things 
bothered me: the terrible shortness of the 
time at my disposal, in case I failed in my 
first experiments for getting hold of’ 'the 
letter, and‘that queer inscription which had 
copied out of the pocket-book, 





“Mem, 5 Arona. 4 Across.” It was thé 
measurement, most likely, of something, and 
he was afraid of forgetting it ; therefore, it 
was something important. Query—some- 
thing about himself? Say “5” (inches) 
“along "—he doesn’t wear a wig. Say “5" 
(feet) “along ”—it can’t be ‘coat, waistcoat, 
trowsers, or underclothing. Say “5” (yards) 
“along "—it can’t be anything about him- 
self, unless he' wears round his body the ‘rope 
that he’s sure to be hanged with one of these 
days. Then it is not something about him- 
self. What do I know of that is important 
to him besides? I know of nothing Git the 
Letter. Can the memorandum be connected 
with that? Say, yes. What do “5 along” 
and “4 across” mean then ?, The méastte- 
ment of something he carries’ nbout’ with 
him ?7—or the ‘measurement of “something 
in his room? TI could get’ pretty ‘satisfac- 
torily to myself as far as that ; but IT could 
get no further. 

Tom came back to the office, and reported 
him mounted for his ride. His friend had 
never appeared. I sent the boy off, with his 
proper instructions, on Sam’s back—wrote an 
encouraging letter to Mr. Frank to keep him 


way a little before half-past ten. The head 
chambermaid gave me a signal when the 
landing was clear. I got into his room with- 
out a soul but her seeing me, and Tocked' the 
door immediately. The case was to a certain 
extent, simplified now. Either Mr. Davager 
had ridden out with the letter about him, or 
he had left it in some safe hiding-place in’ his 
I suspected it to be in his room, for a 
reason that will a little astonish you — his 
trunk, his dressing-case, and all the ‘drawers 
and cupboards were left open. I knew my 
customer, and I thought this extraordinary 
carelessness on his part rather suspicious. 
Mr. Davager had ‘taken’ one’ of the © best 
bedrooms at the Gatliffe Arms. Floor cat'- 
peted all over, walls beautifully papereil, four- 
poster, and general furniture ‘first-rate. T 
searched, to begin’ with, on the usttil plan, 
examining every thing in every possible way, 
and taking more than an hour about it. ‘No 
discovery. Then I pulled out a carpenter's 
rule which I ‘had ‘brought with me. |) Was 
there anything in the room which—either in 
inches, feet, or yards—answered to'“ 5 along ” 
and“ 4 across?” Nothing. “I put the ‘rule 
back in’ ‘nly’ pocket—measuremeént Was 110 
good evidently. Was there anything in the 
room that would count’ up to'5 one way 
and 4 another, seeing that’ nothing ‘would 
measure up to it ? T had got’ obstinately 
persuaded by this time that the ‘letter’ must 
be in the rooni—ptincipally because ‘of the 
trouble I liad had in looking after it!” And 
persuading myself of that, [ took ‘it into’ my 
head next, just as obstinately, ‘that’ “5 
along” and’ 4 across” must be’ 'the right 
clué to find the letter by—principally becanse 
T hadn’t left myself, after all iny ‘searching 
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Charles Dickens.) THE FOURTH. 


I took a little pull at the thread, and heard 
something rustle. I took, a longer. pull, and 
out came a piece of paper, rolled up tight like 
those candle-lighters that the ladies make,.,.[ 
unrolled it—-and, by George ! gentlemen. all, 
there was the letter ! 

The original letter!—I knew it by the 


and thinking, even so,much as the vestige of 
another guide to.go by, “5 along ”—where 
could I count five along the room, in any part 
of it? 

Not on thé paper. The pattern there was 
pillars of trellis-work and flowers, enclosing | 
& plain green ground—only four pillars along | 
the wall and only two across. The furni-| colour of the ink. ‘The letter that was worth 
ture;?’, There were not five chairs, or tive | five hundred pound to me! It was ali J 
separate pieces of any furniture in the room | coulddo to keep myself at first from throwing 
altogether. The fringes that hung from the | my hat into the air, and hooraying like mad. 
coruice of the bed? Plenty of them, at any | I had to take a chair and sit quiet in it for.a 
rate! Up I jumped on, the counterpane,| minute or two, before I could cool myself 
with my penknife inmy hand. Every way that| down to my proper. business level. I knew 
“5 along” and “4 across” could be ,reckoned | that I was safely down again when 1 found 
on those unlucky frimges, Lreckoned. on, them | myself pondering how to let Mr. Davager 





—probed with my penknife—scratched with 
my nails—crunched with my fingers. No use; 
not ;a. sign-of a letter; and the time was 
getting on—oh, Lord! how the .time did get 
on in My, Davager’s room that morning. 

I jumped down from the bed, so. desperate 
at my, Uldluck that I hardly cared whether 
anybody heard, me or not.. Quite a little 
cloud of dust rose at my feet as they thumped 
on. the carpet. “ Hallo!” thought L; “my 


friend the head ehambermaid takes it. easy | 


here, Nice state for a carpet, to be in, in one 
of the best bedrooms at the Gatliffe Arms.” 
Carpet! I had been jumping 
and staring wp at the walls, but I had never 
so much as given a glance down at the car- 
pet. Think of me pretending to be a lawyer, 


and not knowing how to look low enough ! 


The earpet! It had been a stout, article 
in its time ; had evidently begun in, a draw- 
ing-room ; then descended to a coffee-room ; 
then gone upstairs altogether to a bedroom, 
The ground was brown, and the pattern was 
bunches of leaves aud roses speckled over 
the ground at regular distances. I reckoned 
up the bunches... 'Ten along the room—eight 
acrossit,, When I hadstepped out five one way | 


up on the bed, 


| know that he had been done by the innocent 
‘country attorney, after all. 
It:was not long before a nice little irri- 
tating plan occurred to me. I tore a 
, blank. leaf out of my pocket-book, wrote 
on it, with my pencil “Change for a five 
‘hundred pound note,” folded up the paper, 
‘tied the thread to it, poked it back into 
the hiding-place, smoothed over the pile 
of the carpet, and—as everybody in this place 
guesses before I can tell them—bolted off to 
'Mr. Frank. He, in his turn, bolted off to 
|show the letter to the young lady, who. first 
| certified to its genuineness, then dropped. it 
into the fire, and then took the initiative for 
| the first time since her marriage engagement, 
by flinging her arms round his neck, kissing 
him with all her might, and going into 
hysterics in his arms. So at least Mr. Frank 
toldme; butthat’s not evidence, It isevidence, 
however, that I saw them married with myown 
eyeson the Wednesday ; and that while they 
went off in a carriage and four to spend the 
honeymoon, I went off on my own. legs,to 
open a credit at the Town and County Bank 
with a five hundred pound note in my pocket. 
As to Mr, Davager, I can tell. you nothing 











and four the other,,and, was, down on myj|about him, except what is derived, from 
knees on the centre bunch, as true as I sit on| hearsay evidence, which is always unsatis- 
this bench, I could hear my own heart beat-| factory evidence, even in a lawyer’s mouth, 
ing so loud that it quite frightened me, My boy, Tom, although twice kicked off by 
looked narrowly all over the bunch, and | Sam the pony, never lost hold of the bridle, 
I felt all over it with the ends of my fingers ;| and kept his man in sight from first to last, 
and nothing came of that.; Then I scraped | He had nothing particular to report, except 
it over slowly and gently with my nails, My | that on the way out to the Abbey Mr, Davager 
second finger-nail stuck a little at one, place. | had stopped,at the public-house, had spoken 
I: parted. the, pile of the carpet over that}a word or two to his friend of the night 
place, aud saw ya thin, slit, which had been | before, and had handed him what looked like 
hidden by,the pile. being smoothed over it—| a bit of paper. | This was no,doubt a clue to 
a slit about hal an. inch long, ,with,a little| the thread that held the letter, to be used in 
enLof brown thread, exactly, the colour of} case of, accidents. In every other respect 
the. carpet-ground,;,sticking ont, about a) Mr. D, had yidden out and ridden.in like an 
qnarter, of an inch from the middle of it.| ordinary sight-seer, Tom reported him to me 
Just as, 1 laid hold of, the thread gently, I | 08. having dismounted at the hotel about, two. 
heard a footstep outside the door, | At half-past, I locked my office door, nailed a 
It wag; only .the , head... chambermaid, | card under the knocker with “not at home 
“ Havn’t yon done yet,?”’ she whispers. till to-morrow” written on it, and retired to 
“Give me, two, minutes,” says 1; “and ja friend’s house a mile or so out of the town 
don’t let anybody come near the door—what-, forthe rest of the day. 
ever. you, do, don’t let anybody startle me} | Mi, Davager left the Gatlifle Arms that 
again. by. coming near the door,” inight, with hisbest, clothes; on, his, back, 
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THE SEVEN ‘POOR ‘TRAVELLERS. 


“{Conduéied by 





and with all the. valuable, contents of his 
dressing-case in his pockets, Iam not in a 
condition to state whether he ever went 
through the form of asking for his bill or 
not; but I can positively testify that he 
never paid it, and that the effects left in his 
bedroom did not pay it either. When I add 
to these fragments of evidence, that he and I 
have never met (luckily for me), since I 
jockeyed him out of his bank note, I have 
about fulfilled my implied contract as maker 
of a statement, with the present company as 
hearers of a statement. 


THE FIFTH POOR TRAVELLER. 


Do you know — the journeyman waitch- 
maker from Geneva began—do you know 
those long straight lines of French country, 
over which I have often walked? Do you 
know those rivers so long, so uniform in 
breadth, so dully gray in hue, that in despair at 
their regularity, you momentarily libel nature 
as being only a grand canal commissioner 
after all? 
rows of poplars, or dreary parallelograms of 
osiers, that fringe. those river banks; . the 
long white roads, hedgeless, but, oh! so dis- 
mally ditchful; the long, low stone walls ; 
the ag farmhouses, without a spark of the 
robust, leafy, cheerful life of the English 
homesteads; the long fields, scarcely ever- 
green, but. of an ashen tone, wearily fur- 
rowed, .as though the earth had grown old 
and was beginning to show the crow’s feet ; 
the long, interminable gray French land- 
scape? The sky itself seems longer than it 
ought to be; and the clouds stretch away to 
goodness knows where in long low banks, as if 
the heavens had been ruled with a parallel. 
If a, vehicle passes you it is only a wofully 
long diligence, lengthened yellow ugliness 
long drawn out, with a seemingly endless team 
of horses, and a long, stifling cloud of dust 





» behind it: a driver for the wheelers with a 


whip seven times as long as it ought to be; 
and a postilion for the leaders with boots 
long enough for seven-leaguers, His,oaths 
are long; the horses’ manes are long ; their 
tails are so long that they are obliged to 
have them tied up with straw. The stages 
are long, the journey long, the fares long— 
the whole longitudinal carriage leaves a long 
melancholy jingle of bells behind it. 

Yes: French scenery is very lengthy; so 
I settled in my mind at least, as I walked 
with long strides along the white French 
road. A longer me—my, shadow—walked 
before me, bending its back and drooping its 
arms, and angularising its elongated legs 
like drowsy compasses, The shadow looked 
I, felt. so... Ihad been oppressed 
I had passed a long pro- 
cession—some hundreds of boys in, gray 
great. coats and red trowsers:, soldiers. LI 


_, had found their guns and bayonets too long, 


their coats disproportionately lengthy ; the 


Do you know the long funereal | 








moustaches of their officers’ ridiculously 
elongated. There was no end of them—their 
rolling drums, baggage | waggons, ° and’ ed 
horses. I had passed a team’ of ‘bullocks 
ploughing : they looked as long as the'lane 
that hath no turning. A long man followed 
them smoking a long pipe. A wretched 'pi 

I saw, too—a long, lean, bristly, Janky-leg a 
monstrosity, without even a curly tail, for ‘his 
tail was long and pendent ; a miserable’ pig: 
half-snouted greyhound, half-abashed weazel, 
whole hog, and ‘an eyesore to me. ‘T'Was'a 
long way from home. TI had the ‘spleen,’'I 
wanted something short —not to drink, but 
a short break in the long landscape, ‘a house, 
a knoll, a clump of trees—anything'to relieve 
this long purgatory. : 

Whenever I feel inclined totake a more than 
ordinarily dismal view of things, T find it expe- 
dient to take a pipe of tobacco instead.’ As 
I wanted to rest, however, as well as'’smoke, 
I had to walk another Tong mile, “When I 
descried a house, in front thereof ‘was a huge 
felled tree, and on the tree Isat ‘and ‘lighted 
my pipe. The day was of no particular cha- 
racter whatever : neither wet nor dry, cold nor 
hot—neither springy, summery, autumnal, nor 
wintry. 

The honse I was sitting opposite to, might 
have been one of public entertainment’ (for 
it was a cabaret) if there had been ‘any 
public in the neighbourhood to be ‘éenter- 
tained, which (myself excepted) TI con- 
sidered doubtful, _ I¢ seemed ‘to me ‘as ‘ ‘if 
Bacchus, roving about on the lodge, ‘had 
dropped a stray tub here on the solitary road, 
and no longer coming that way, the tub itself 
had gone to decay —had become unhooped 
mouldy, leaky. I declare ‘that, ‘saving 
a certain fanciful resemblance to the barrel 
on. which the god of wine is generally 
supposed to take, horse exercise, the house 
had no more shape than a lump 6f 'chéese 
that one might dig hap-hazard froma soft, 
double Gloucester. The windows were patches 
and the doorway had evidently ‘been’ made 
subsequently to the erection of the building, 
and looked like an excrescence as it was. The 
top of the house had been pelted with mud, 
thatch, tiles, and slates, rather than roofed ; 
and a top room jutted out laterally from one of 
the walls, supported beneath by crazy uprights, 
like a poor relation clinging to a genteel kins- 
mannearly as poor. The walls had been ‘plas- 
tered once, but the plaster had peeled ‘off in 
places, and mud and wattles péeped through 

ike a beggar’s bare knee ~ throtigh “ his 
torn trowsers, An anomalous wooden, ruin, 
that might ‘have been a barrél jin the 
beginuing, then a dog-kennel, then a: dust- 
hin, then a hen-coop, seemed fast approxi- 
mating (eked out by some rotten palings ahd 
half a deal box) to a pigstye: perhaps my 
enemy the long pig with the pendent. tail 
lived there when he was at home. ‘A, lively 
old birch-broom, senile but twiggy, thriving 
under a kindly manure of ‘broken boftles ‘and 
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woodashes, was the only apology for trees, 
hedges, or vegetation generally, visible. If 
wood was deficient, however, there was 

lenty of water. Behind the house, where 
it. had been apparently raining for some 
years, a highly respectable puddle, as far as 
mud and stagnation went, had formed, and, 
on the surface of it drifted a solitary, pur- 
poseless, soleless old shoe, and one dismal 
duck which no amount of green peas would 
have ever persuaded me toeat. There was a 
chimney to the house, but not in the proper 
place, of course; it came out of one of the 
walls, close to the impromptu pigstye, in the 
shape of arusty, battered iron funnel. There 
had never been anything to speak of done in 
the way of painting to the house; only some 
erratic journeyman painter passing that way 
had tried his brushes in red, green, and 
yellow smudges on the wall; had com- 
menced dead colouring one of the window 
sills ; and had then given it up as a bad job. 
Some pretentious announcements relative to 
“ Good wines and liquors ;” and “ Il ya un 
billard ” there had been once above the door, 
but the rain had washed out some of the 
letters, and the smoke had obscured others, 
and the plaster had peeled off from beneath 
more; and some, perhaps, the writer had 
never finished; so the inscriptions were a 
mere wandering piece of idiotcy now. If 


anything were wanted to complete the general 
wretcheduess of this house of dismal appear- 


ances it would have been found in the pre- 
sence of a ghostly set of ninepins that Rip 
Van Winkle might have played with. 

All these things were not calculated to 
inspire cheerfulness. I continued smoking, 
however, and thought that by and by I would 
enter the cabaret, and see if there were any 
live people there ; which appeared unlikely, 

All at once, there came out to me from 
the house a little man, It is not at all dero- 
gating from his manhood to state that he was 
also a little boy, of perhaps eight years old ; 
but in look, in eye, in weird fur-cap, in pea- 
coat, blue canvas trowsers, and sabots, he was 
at least thirty-seven years of age. He had a 
remarkable way, too, of stroking his chin 
with his hand, He looked at me long 
and fully, but without the slightest rude- 
ness, or intrusive curiosity; then sitting 
by my side on the great felled tree he smoked 
a mental pipe (so it appeared to me) while I 
smoked a material one. Once, I think, he 
softly felt the texture of my coat; but I did 
not turn my head, and pretended not to 
notice. 

We were getting on thus, very sociably 
together, without saying a word, when, 
having finished my pipe I replaced it in my 
pouch, and began to remove a little of the 
superfluous dust from my boots. My pul- 
verous appearance was the cue for the little 
man to address himself to speech, 

“T see,” said he, gravely, “ you are one of 
those poor travellers whom mamma tells us 
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we are to take such care of. Attend, attend, 
I will do your affair for you in a moment.” 

He trotted across to the cabaret, and after 
a lapse of two or three minutes returned 
with a tremendous hunch of bread, a cube 
of cheese—which smelt, as the Ameri- 
cans say, rather loud, but was excellently 
well-tasted—and an anomalous sort of vessel 
that was neither a jug, a mug, a cup, a glass, 
nor a pint-pot, but partook of the character- 
istics of all—full of Macon wine. 

“This is Friday,” added the little man, 
“and meagre day, else should you be 
regaled with sausage—and of Lyons—of 
which we have as long as that ;” saying 
which he extended his little arms to perhaps 
half a yard’s distance one from the other. 

I did not care to inform the little man that 
I was of a persuasion that did not forbid the 
eating of sausages on Fridays. I ate the 
bread and cheese and drank the wine, all of 
which were very good and very palatable, 
very contentedly: the little man sitting by, 
the while, nursing one of his short legs, and 
talking to himself softly. 

When [ had finished I lighted another 
pipe, and went in for conversation with the 
little man, We soon exhausted the ordinary 
topics of conversation, such as the weather, 
the distance from the last town, and the 
distance to the next. I found that the little 
man’s forte was interrogatory, and let him 
have his swing that way. 

“You come from a long way ?” he asked. 

“A long way,” I answered. “From be- 

ond the Sous-prefecture, beyond Nantes, 
eyond Brest and L’Orient.” 

“But from a town, always? You come 
from a town where there are a great many 
people, and where they make wheels ?” 

I answered that I came from a large 
town, and that I had no doubt, though 
I had no personal experience in the matter, 
that wheels were made there. 

“ And cannot you make wheels ?” 

I told him I was not a wheelwright; I 
only made the wheels of watches,: which 
were not the wheels he meant, 

“ Because,” the little man went on to say, 
softly, and more to himself than to me, 
“mamma said he liked more to live in towns, 
where there were many people, and M, le 
Curé said that wherever wheels were made 
he could gain his bread.” 

I could not make much of this statement, 
so I puffed away at my pipe, and listened. 

“Vy the way,” my small but elderly com- 
panion remarked, “would you have any 
objection to my bringing my sister to you ?” 

The more I saw of so original a family 
the better, I thought; so I told him I should 
be delighted to see his sister. 

He crossed over to the cabaret again, and 
almost immediately afterwards returned, 
leading a little maid. 

She seemed about a year younger, or a 
year older than her brother. I could not 
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tell which. It did not matter which. She 
was very fair, and her auburn locks were 
confined beneath a little prim blue cap. 
Mittens, a striped woollen shirt, a smart 
white chemisette, blue hose, and. trim little 
sabots, all these had the little maid. She had 
a little chain and golden cross; a pair of 
scissors hanging by a string to her girdle, a 
black tabinet apron, and a little silver ring 
on the forefinger of her left hand. Her eyes 
were very blue, but they could not see m 
dusty boots, my pipe, and three days’ beard. 
They could net see the great felled tree, her 
brother in his pea-coat, the sky, the sun 
going down beyond the long straight banks 
of trees. They had never seen any of these 
things. The little maid was blind. 

She had known all about me, however, as 
far as the boots, the pipe, the dust, the bread 
and cheese, my having come a long way, and 
not being a wheelwright went, long since. 
At least, she seemed quite au fait on general 
toyics connected with my social standing, or 
rather sitting, on the tree: and taking a seat 
on one side of me: her brother, the little 
man, on the other, the two little children 
began to chatter most delightfully. 

amma worked in the fields. In her own 
fields. She had three fields. Fields large as that 
(distance measured by little maid’s arms after 
the manner of her brother in reference to the 
sausage question). Papa made wheels. They 
loved him very much, but he beat mamma, 
and drank wine by cannons. When he was 
between two; wines (that is, drunk), he 
knoced Lili’s head against the wall (Lili 
was tae little man). When M. le Curé tried 
to bring him to a sense of the moral, he 
Jaughed at his nose. He was a farcer was 
Papa. He made beautiful wheels, and 
earned money like that (arm measurement 
again), except when he went weddingising 
(nocer), when he always came back between 
two wines, and between the two fell to the 
ound. Papa went away, a long time, a very 
ong time ago. Before the white calf at the 
farm was born. Before André drew the bad 
number in the conscription, and went away 
to Africa. Before Lili had his grand malad 
(little man looked a hundred years old with 
the conscious experience of a grand malady. 
What was it? Elephantiasis, spasmodic 
neuralgia? Something wonderful, with a 
long name,I am sure). Papa sold the brown 
horse, and the great bed in oak, before he 
went away. He also briséd Mamma’s head 
with a bottle, previous to his departure. He 
was coming back some day. He was sure to 
come back. _M. le Curé said no, and that he 
was a worth nothing, but mamma said, Yes, 
and cried ; “though for my part,” concluded 
the little maid, when between herself and 
brother she had told me all this, “ J think 
that poor papa never will come back, but he 
has gone away among tliose Bedouin Turks, 
who are so méchants, and that they have 
eaten him up.” 


THE SEVEN POOR TRAVELLERS. 


(Conductedby 


The little blind fairy made this statement 
with an air of such positive yet mild convie- 
tion, crossing her mites of hands in her Jap 
as she did so, that for the moment I would 
have no more attempted to question the 
prevalence of cannibalism in Constantinople 
than to deny the existence of the setting 
sun. 

While these odd little people werethusenter+ 
taining me, Heaven knows where my thoughts 
were wandering. This strange life they led, 
The mother away at work; the drunken 
wheelwright father a fugitive (he must have 
been an awful ruffian) ; and, strangest of all 
strange phases, that these two little ones 
should be left to keep a public-house! I 
thought of all these things, and then my 
thoughts came back to, and centred them- 
selves in the weird little figure of the blind 
girl beside me. It was but a’ poor little 
blind girl in a blue petticoat and sabots ; 
yet so exquisitely regular were the features 
so golden the hair, so firm and smooth, an 
white—not marble, not wax, not ivory, yet 
partaking of all three the complexion, so 
symmetrical every line, and so gloriously 
harmonious the whole combination of lines, 
that the little maid might have been taken 
then and there as she sat, popped in a frame, 
with ‘ Raffaelle pinxit,” in the corner, and 
purchased on the nail for five thousand 
guineas, 

I could not help noticing from time to time, 
during our conversation, that the little man in 
the pea-coat turned aside to whisper somewhat 
mysteriously to his sister, and then looked at 
me more mysteriously still, He appeared 
to have something on his mind, and after a 
nod of apparent acquiescence on the part of 
the little blind girl, it soon came out what the 
something was. 

“ My sister and I,” said this small person, 
“hope that you will not be offended with us, 
but would you have any objection to show 
us your tongue ?” 

This was, emphatically, a startler. Could 
the little man be a physician as well as a 
publican ? I didas he asked me ; though I am 
afraid I looked very foolish, and shut my 
eyes as I thrust forth the member he 
desired to inspect. He appeared highly 
gratified with the sight of my tongue, commu- 
nicating the results of his observation thereof 
to his sister, who clapped her hands, and 
seemed much pleased. Then he condescended 
to explain. 

“You see,” said he, “that you told us you 
came from a distant country; that is well 
seen, for though you speak French like 
a little sheep, you do not speak it with the 
same tongué that we do,” 

My experience of the court-martial scene 
in B ack-eyed Susan, had taught me that it 
was possible to play the fiddle like an 
angel, but this. was the first time I had 
ever heard of a grown man talking like a 
little sheep. I took it as a compliment, 
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however (whether [ was 
doing so is questionable), and waited to hear 
more, 

“And my sister says that the reason why 
all strangers from far countries cannot speak 
as_ we do, is, because they have a dark line 
right down their tongues. Now you must 
have a line down your tongue, though I am 
not tall enough to see it!” 

The creed of this valiant little fellow in 
respect to lines and tongues had evidently 
been built, long since, upon a rock of ages of 
loving faith in what his sister had told him. 
Besides, how do J know? J never saw my 
tongue except in a looking-glass, and that may 
have beer. false. My tongue may have five 
hundred lines crossing it at every imagina- 
ble angle, for aught I know. 

So, we three, oddly assorted trio went 
chattering on, till the shadows warned me 
that twilight was fast approaching, and that 
I had two miles to walk to the town where 
I had appointed to sleep. Remembering 
then, that the little man had “done my} 
affair for me,” in an early stage of our 
interview in the way of bread and cheese 
and wine, and not choosing to be really the 
poor traveller I seemed, I drew out a five- 
franc piece, and proffered payment. 

Both the children refused the coin; and 
the little maid said gravely, “Mamma said 
that we were always to take care of poor | 
travellers. What we have given you is| 
pour l'amour de Dieu,—for God’s sake.” 

L tried to force some trifle on them asa 
gift, but they would have none of my coin. | 
Seeing then that 1 looked somewhat disap-| 
pointed, the little man, like a profound di-| 
plomatist as he was, smoothed away the diffi- | 
culty in a moment. 

“If you like to go as far as you can 
see to the right, towards the town,” he} 
said, “you will find a blind old woman, | 
playing upon a flageolet, and sitting at a| 
cakestall by the way side. And if you like| 
to buy us some gingerbread :—for three sous 
she will give you—oh ! like that!” For the 
last time in this history he extended his 
arms in sign of measurement. 

I went as far as I could see, which was not | 
far, and found the blind old woman playing | 
on a flageolet, and not seeing at all.| 
Of her, did I purchase gingerbread, with | 
brave. white. almonds in it: following my | 
own notions of measurement, I may hint, in| 
respect to the number of sous-worth. 

Bringing it back to the children, I took | 
them up, and kissed them and bade} 
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right or wrong in |be no longer solitary, I pray that I may 


have a boy and girl, as wise,and good, and 
innocent as I am sure those little children 
were, 
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Was the little widow. She had been sitting 
by herself in the darkest corner of the room 
all this time ; her pale face often turned anx- 


iously toward the door, and her hollow eyes 
tation restlessly, as if she expected some 
one to appear. She was very quiet, very 
grateful for any little kindness, very meek 
in the midst of her wildness, There was a 
strained expression in her eyes, and a 
certain excited air about her altogether, 
that was very near insanity; it seemed 
as if she had once been terrified by some 
sudden shock, to the verge of madness. 

When her turn came to speak, she began 
in a low voice—her eyes still glancing to 
the door—and spoke as if to herself rather 
than to the rest of us; speaking low but 
rapidly—somewhat like a somnambule re- 
peating a lesson ; 

They advised me not to marry him (she 
began). They told me he was wild—unprin- 
cipled—bad ; but I did not care for what 
they said. I loved him and I disbelieved 
them. I never thonght about his good- 
ness—I only knew that he was beautiful 
and gifted beyond all that I had ever met 
with in our narrow society. I loved him, 
with no passing school-girl fancy, but with my 
whole heart— my whole soul. I had no 
life, no joy, no hope without him, and heaven 
would have been no heaven to me if he 
had not been there. I say all this, simply 
to show what a madness of devotion mine 
was. 

My dear mother was very kind to me 
throughout. She had loved my father, 
I believe, almost tothe same extent; so that 
she could sympathise with me even while 
discouraging. She told me that I was wrong 
and foolish, and that I should repent: but I 
kissed away the painful lines between her 
eyes, and made, her smile when [I tried to 
prove to her that love was better than 
prudence. So we married: not so much 
without the consent as against the wish of my 
family ; and even that wish withheld in sor- 
row and in love. I remember all this now, 
and see the true proportions of everything ; 
then, I was blinded by my passions, and 
understood nothing. 

We went away to our pretty, bright home 


them; good-bye. Then I left them to/in one of the neighbourhoods of London, 
the gingerbread and the desolate cabaret,| neara park. We lived there for many months 
until mamma should return from the fields,|—I in a state of intoxication rather than of 
and; that famous domestic. institution, the| earthly happiness, and he was happy, too, 
“soupe,” of which frequent mention had) then, for I am sure he was innocent, and I 
already been made during our imtercourse,| know he loved me, Oh, dreams—dreams ! 
should be ready. I did not know my husband’s profession, 
L have never seen them since ; I shall never} He was always busy and often absent ; but he 
see them again ; but, ifit ever be my lot to! never told me what he did. There had been 
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no settlements either, when I married. {too a little. 


He said he had a_ conscientious scruple 
against them ; that they were insulting to a) 
man’s honour and degrading to any husband. | 
This was one of the reasons why, at home, 
they did not wish me to marry him. But 1 | 
was only glad to be able to show him 
how I trusted him, by meeting his wishes 
and refusing, on my own account, to 
accept the legal protection of settlements. It 
was such a pride to me to sacrifice all to him. 
Thus I knew nothing of his real life—his 
pursuits or his fortunes, I never asked him 
any questions, as much from indifference to) 
everything but his love as from a. wifely 
Llindness of trust. When he came home at 
night, sometimes very gay, singing opera 
songs, and calling me his little Medora, 
as he used when in a good humour, I 
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T do not mean that she was 
masculine, or hard, or coarse;) she was 
a true woman in grace and gentleness; 
but she was braver than women, in general. 
She had more self-reliance, was more resolute 
and steadfast, and infinitely less, impulsive, 
and was more active and powerful in body. 

My husband was very kind to her. He 
paid her great attention ; and sometimes, L 
half perceived, that , he. liked her almost 
better than he liked me—he used to look at 
her so often: but with such a strange. ex- 
pression in his eyes! I never could quite 
make it out, whether it was love or, hate, 
Certainly, after she came his manner changed 
towards me. I was not jealous. I did not 
suspect this change from any small feeling of 
wounded self-love, or from any envy, of my. 
sister; but I saw it—lI felt it in my heart 
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was gay too, and grateful, And when he! yet without connecting it with Ellen in any 
came home moody and irritable—which he! way. I knew that he no longer loved me as 
used to do, often, after we had been married | he used todo, but I did not think he loved 
about three months, once even threatening to} her ; at least, not with the same kind of love, 
strike me, with that fearful glare in his eyes I) I used to be surprised at Ellen’s conduct to 
remember so well, and used to see so often|him. She was more than cold; she was 
afterwards—then I was patient and silent, | passionately rude and unkind ; not so, much 
and never attempted even to take his hand, when I was there as when I was away. For 
or kiss his forehead when he bade me be still | [used to hear her voice speaking in, those deep 
and not interrupt him. He was my law, and | indignant tones that are worse to bear than 
his approbation the sunshine of my life ; so | the harshestscream of passion ; and sometimes 
that my very obedience was selfishness ; for/1 used to hear hard words — he speaking 
my ovly joy was to see him happy, and my | at the first soft and pleadingly, often to 
only duty to obey him. end in a terrible burst of; anger and 
My sister came to visit us. My husband |imprecation. I.could not understand why 
had seen very little of her before our mar-|they quarrelled, There was a mystery 
riage ; for she had often been from home | betweenthem that Idid not know of ; and I did 
when he was with us, down at Hurst. Farm | not like to,ask them, for I was afraid of them 
—that was the name of my dear mother’s; both—as much afraid of Ellen.as of my hus- 
place—and I had always fancied they had|band—and I felt like a reed between 
a 7 4 7 | . 
not liked even the little they had seen of) them—as if I should have been, crushed 
each other. Ellen was never loud or impor-| beneath any storm I might chance to wake 
tunate in her opposition. I.kuew that she) up, So, I was, silent—suffering alone, anc 
did not like the marriage, bul she did not in-| bearing a cheerful face so far as L could. 
terfere. I remember quite well the only; Ellen wanted me to return home with her, 
time she spoke openly to me on the subject | Soon after she came, and soon after I heard 








how she flung herself at my knees, witha 
passion very rare in her, beseeching me to | 
pause and. reflect, as if I had sold myself to 
my ruin when I promised to be Harry’s wife, | 
How she prayed! Poor Ellen! I can} 
see her now, with her heavy, uncurled shair | 
falling on her neck as she knelt half un- 
dressed, her large eyes full of agony and | 
supplication, like a martyred saint praying. 
Poor Ellen ! I thought her prejudiced then ; 
and this unspoken injustice has lain like a 
heavy crime on my heart ever since: for I 
know that I judged her wrongfully, and that 
1 was ungrateful for her love. 

She came to see us. This was about 
a year and a half after I married. She was 
more beautiful than, ever, but .somewhat 
sterner, as- well as sadder. She. was, tall, 
strong. in. person, and . dignified ijn man- 
ner, . There was a. certain... manly, .cha- 
racter in her beauty, as well as in her 
mind, that made one respect and fear her 
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the first dispute between them, she unged, me 
to.go back to Hurst Farm ;/at once, and for 
along time, Weak as Lam by:nature, it has 
always been a marvel to me since, how strong 
I was where ‘my love for my, liusband was 
concerned, It seemed impossible for me to 
yield to any pressure against him, , I) believe 
now that a very angel could not have turned 
me from him ! 

At last she said, to. me;in alow, yoice: 
“ Mary, this is madness !—it jis almost sinful} 
Can you not see—can you not hear?” ; And 
then, she stopped and. would say no. more, 
though I.,urged jher. to, tell, me, what; she 
meant. For this terrible mystery began to 
weigh on, me; painfully, and, for, ali that I 
trembled so muth to fathom it, I, had begun 
to feel that any truth would be. better than 
sueh a life of dread. I seemed to. be living 
among shadows; my yery husband and sister 
not real, for; their, real lives were, hidden 
from me. But I was too timid to insist on 
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an explanation, and so things went on in 
their old way. 

In one respect only, changing still more 
painfully, still more markedly; in ‘my hus- 
band’s conduct tome. He was like another 
creature altogether to me now, he was so 
altered.| He seldom spoke to me at all, and 
he never spoke kindly. All that I did annoyed 
hith, all that J said irritated him ; and once 


(tlie little’ widow covered jer face with her; 


hatids’ and’ shuddered) he spurned me with 
his foot and cursed me, one night in our own 
rooin, When I knelt weeping before him, sup- 
pliéating him for pity’s sake to tell me how I 
had offended him. But I said to myself that 


he was tired, armoyed, and that it was irri- | 


tating to see a loving woman’s tears ; and so 
Texcused him, as oftentimes before, and went 
on loving 
for my idotatity ’ 


Thitigs hatl been very bad of late between | 
But the character | 


Ellen’ avd’ my husband. 
of ‘their discord was changed. Instead’ of 
reproachitig, they watched each other inces- | 
suntly. They put ine in mind of fencers—my | 
husband on the defénsive. 

“Mary,” said iny sister to me suddenly, 
coming to the ‘sofa where I was sitting | 
éinbroidéring my poor baby’s ‘cap. “What! 
does’ your Farry do in life? What is ‘his| 
professton ?” 

She ‘fixed her eyes ‘on me earnestly. 

“Tf do not khow, darling,” I answered, | 
vituely, “He has no profession ‘that 1} 
Know of.” 

© But what fortune has he, then? Did he 
not tell you what his income was, and how 
obdtuined, when he married? ‘lo us, he! 
said’ only that he had so much a year—a 
thousand a year; and he would say no | 
more. But, has he’ not been more explicit | 
With you?” | 

“No,” Tausweéred, considering ; for, indeed, | 
I had never thought of this. I had trusted | 
so blindly to him in everything that it would 
have seemed to me, a profound insult to have | 
even asked of his affairs, “No, he nevertold me | 
anything about his fortune, Ellen. He gives 
me money when I want it, and is always 

nerous. He' seems to have plenty; when- 
éver it'is asked for, he has it by him, and gives 
me Ven more than T require.” 

Still ler eyes kept looking at me in that 
stringe manner: “And this is all you 
know ?” 

-eVes2Sall, What more should T'wish to 
kiiow'? Is‘ he not the husband, and has he 
not absolute ‘right over everything ! I have 


him ‘all the same—God forgive me | 
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heart?” I then added passionately. “Tell 
me at once; for I know that you have 
some terrible secret concealed from me ; and 
I would rather know anything—whatever it 
may be—than live on, longer, in this kind of 
suspense and anguish! It is too much for 
me to bear, Ellen.” 

She took my hands, “ Have youstrength?” 
| she suid, earnestly. ‘‘ Could youreally bear the 
truth?” Then seeing my distress, for I had 
fallen into a kind of hysterical tit—I was 
very delicate then—she shook her head in 
despair, and, letting my hands fall heavily 
on my lap, said in an under tone, “ No, no! 
she is too weak—too childish!” ‘Then 
‘she went upstairs abruptly; and I heard 
, her walking about her own room for nearly 
| an hour after, in long steady steps. 
| LT have often thought that, had she told 
me ‘then, and taken me to her heart 
—her strong, brave, noble heart—I could have 
derived courage from it, and could have 
borne the dreadful truth I was forced to 
know afterwards. But the strong are so 
impatient with us! They leave us too soon 
—their own strength revolts at our weak- 
ness ; so-'we are often left, broken in this 
weakness, for want of a little patience and 
sympathy. 

Harry came in, a short time after Ellen 
had left me. “ What‘has she been saying ?” 
he'cried, passionately. His eyes were wild 
and bloodshot; his beautiful black hair 
flun¢ all in disorder about his face. 

* Dear Harry, she has said nothing about 
you,” I answered, trembling. “She only 
asked what was your profession, ‘and how 
much we had a year. That was all.” 

“Why did she ask this? What business 
was it of hers?” cried Harry, fiercely, 
“Tell me;” and he shook me roughly; 
“what did you answer her, little fool ?” 

“Oh, nothing ;” andI began to ery: it was 
because he frightened me. “I said, what is 
true, that I knew nothing of your affairs, as 
indeed what concern is it of mine? I could 
say nothing more, Harry.” 

“ Better that than too much,” he muttered ; 
andthenheflung me harshly back on the sofa, 
saying, “Tears and folly and weakness! 
The same round—always the same! Why 
did I marry a mere pretty doll—a plaything 
—no wife!” 

And then he seemed to think he had _ said 
too much ; for he came to me and kissed me, 
and said that he loved me. But, for 
the first time in our married life his kisses 
did not soothe me, nor did I believe his 





nd business to mterfere.” The words sound 
hirsher ‘pow than they'did then, for I spoke 
lovingly, 

Eilen toughed the little cap Iheld, “Does 
not ‘this make you anxious?” she said. 
“Can you not fear as a mother, even while 
you love as a wife?” 

* Pear, darling! “Why? What should T 
fear, or whom ? What is there, Ellen, on your 


assurances, 

All that night I heard Ellen walk steadily 
and unresting through her room. She never 
slackened her pace, she never stopped, she 
never hurried ; but, the same slow measared 
tread went on ; the firm foot, yet light, falling 
as if to music, her very step the same mixture 
of manliness and womanhood as her character. 

After this burst of passion Harry’s tender- 
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ness to me became unbounded; as if he 
wished to make up to me for some wrong. 
I need not say how soon I forgave him, nor 
how much I loved him again. All my love 
came back in one full boundless tide; and 
the current of my being set towards him 
again as before. If he had asked me for 


my life then, as his mere fancy, to destroy, I 
I would have lain | 


would have given it him. 
down and died, if he had wished to see 
the flowers grow over my grave. 


My husband and Ellen grew more estranged | 


as his affection seemed to return to me. His 
manner to her was defying; hers to him 
contemptuous, 


said “tell her, and see if she will believe 
you!” 

I was sitting in the window, working. 
was a cold damp day in the late autumn, 


when those chill fogs of November are just | 
beginning ; those fogs with the frost in them, | 
'much overcome; so I went to him, and 


that steal into one’s very heart. It was a day 
when a visible blight is in the air, when 
death is abroad everywhere, and suffering and 
crime. I was alone in the drawing-room. 


Ellen was upstairs, and my husband, as) 
But I have re-| 


I believed, in the City. 
membered since, that I heard the hall-door 


softly opened, and a footstep steal quietly by | 
the drawing room up the stairs. The evening | 
was just beginning to close in—dull, gray, | 
and ghostlike ; the dying daylight melting | 
into the long shadows that stalked like | 
wandering ghosts about the fresh-made grave | 
I sat working still, at some of} 


of nature. 
those small garments about which I dreamed 
such fond dreams, and wove such large 
hopes of happiness; and as I sat, while 
the evening fell heavy about me, a mysterious 
shadow of evil passed over me, a dread presen- 
timent, a consciousness of ill, that made me 
tremble, as ifin ague—angry at myself though 
for my folly. But, it was reality. It was no 
hysterical sinking of the spirits that I felt ; 
no mere nervousness or cowardice ; it was 
something I had never known before; a 
knowledge, a presence, a power, a warning 
word, a spirit’s cry, that had swept by me as 
the fearful evil marched on to its conclusion, 

I heard a faint scream up stairs. It 
was so faint I could scarcely distinguish it 


from a sudden rush of wind through an/| 


opening door, or the chirp of a mouse behind 
the wainscot. Presently, 1 heard the same 
sound again; and then a dull muffled noise 
overhead, as of some one walking heavily, or 
dragging a heavy weight across the floor. I 
sat petrified by fear. A nameless agony 
was upon me that deprived me of all power 
of action. I thought of Harry and I 
thought of Ellen, in an inextricable cypher 
of misery and agony ; but I could not have 
defined a line in my own mind, I could 
not have explained what it was I feared. 
1 only knew that it was sorrow that was to 


T heard her call him villain | 
once, in the garden below the windows ; at | 
which he laughed—his. wicked laugh, and} 
| face, and pushed back her hair ; but she did 


It | 





| Harry,” cheerfully, to cheer him, 





come, and sin. I listened, but all was still 
again ; once only, I thought I heard a low 
moan, and once a muttering voice—which T 
know now to have been my husband's, speak- 
ing passionately to himself. 

And then his voice swept stormfully 
through the house, crying wildly, “Mary, 
Mary ! Quick here! Your sister! Ellen!” 

I ran up-stairs. It seems to me now, that 
IT almost flew. I found Ellen lying on the 
floor of her own room, just inside the door ; 
her feet towards the door of my husband’s 
study, which was immediately opposite her 
room. She was fainting ; at least I thought 
so then. We raised her up between us ; my 
husband trembling more than I; and I un 
fastened her gown, and threw water on her 


not revive. 1 told Harry to go for a doctor, 
A horrid thought was stealing over me; 
but he lingered, as I fancied, unaccountably 
and cruelly, though I twice asked him to go. 
Then, I thought that perhaps he was too 


kissed him, and said, “She will soon be better, 
But I felt 
in my heart that she was no more. 

At last, after many urgent entreaties, and 
after the servants had come up, clustering in 
a frightened way round the bed—but he sent 
them away again immediately—he put on his 
hat, and went out, soon returning with a 
strange man ; not our own doctor, This man 
was rude and coarse, and ordered me aside, 
as I stood bathing my sister’s face, and 
pulled her arm and hand roughly, to see 
how dead they fell, and stooped down close 
to her lips—I thought he touched them even 
—all in a violent and insolent way, that 
shocked me and bewildered me. My husband 
stood in the shadow, ghastly pale, but not 
interfering. 

It was too true, what the strange man 
had said so coarsely. She was dead. Yes; 
the creature that an hour ago had been so 
full of life, so beautiful, so resolute, and 
young, was now a stiffening corpse, inau- 
imate and dead, without lite and without 
hope. Oh! that word had’ set my brain 
on fire! Dead! here, in my house, under 
my roof—dead so mysteriously, so strangely 
—why? How? It was a fearful dream, 
it was no truth that lay there. I' was in 
a nightmare ; I was not sane ; and thinking 
how ghastly it all was, I fainted’ softly 
on the bed, no one knowing, till some 
time after, that I had fallen, and was not 
praying. When I recovered I was in my 
own room, alone. Crawling feebly to ‘my 
sister’s door, I found that she had beén 
washed and dressed, and was now laid out 
on her bed. It struck me that all had been 
done in strange haste; Harry telling me the 
servants had done it while I fainted. I knew 
afterwards that he had told them it was J, 
and that I would have no help. The mystery 
of it all was soon to be unravelled. 
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One thing I was decided on—to watch by 
my sister this night. It was in vain that my 
husband opposed me ; in vain that he coaxed 
me by his caresses, or tried to terrify me with 
angry threats. Something of my sister's 
nature seemed to have passed into me; and 
unless he had positively prevented me by 
force, no other means would have had any 
effect. He gave way to me at last—angrily 
—and the night came on and found me sitting 
by the bedside watching my dear sister. 

How beautiful she looked! Her face, 
still with the gentle mark of sorrow on 
it that it had in life, looked so grand! She 
was so great,so pure; she was like a god- 
dess sleeping ; she was not likea mere woman 
of this earth. 
there was life about her yet, for there was 
still the look of power and of human sympa- 
thy that she used to have when alive. ‘The 
soul was there still, and love, and knowledge. 


By degrees a strange feeling of her) 
living presence in the room came over| 
Alone in the still midnight, with no/| 
sound, no person near me, it seemed as if [| 


me. 


had leisure and power to pass into the world 
beyond the grave. I felt my sister near me ; 
I felt the passing of her life about me, as 
when one sleeps, but still is conscious that 
another life is weaving in with ours. It 


seemed as if her breath fell warm on my 
face; as if her shadowy arms held me in 


their clasp; as if her eyes were looking 
through the darkness at me; as if I held 
her hands in mine, and her long hair floated 
round my forehead, And then, to shake off 
these fancies, and convince myself that she 
was really dead, I looked again and again at 
her lying there; a marble corpse, ice-cold 
with the lips set and rigid, and the death 
band beneath her chin. There she was, 
stiff in her white shroud, the snowy linen 
pressing so lightly on her; no life within, no 
warmth about her, and all my fancies 
were vain dreams. Then I buried my face 
in my hands, and wept as if my heart was 
breaking. And when I turned away my 
eyes from her, the presence came around me 

sain, So long as I watched her, it was not 
a, I saw the corpse only; but when I 
shut this out from me, then it seemed as if a 
barrier had been removed, and that my sister 
floated near me again. 

I had been. praying, sitting thus in these 
alternate feelings of her spiritual presence 
and her bodily death, when, raising my head 
and looking towards the farther corner of the 
room, I saw, standing at some little distance, 
my sister Ellen. I saw her distinctly, as dis- 
tinctly as you may see that red fire blaze. 
Sadly and lovingly her dark eyes looked at 
me, sadly her gentle lips smiled, and by look 
and gesture too she showed me that she 
wished to speak to me, Strange, I was not 
frightened. . It was so natural to see her 
there, that for the moment I forgot that she 
was dead. 
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She did not seem to be dead ; | 
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“Ellen!” I said, “ what is it ?” 

The figure smiled. It came nearer. Oh! 
do not say it was fancy! I saw it advance ; 
it came glidingly ; I remembered afterwards 
that it did not walk—but it came forward— 
to the light, and stood not ten paces from 
me. It looked at me still, in the same sad 
gentle way, and somehow—I do not know 
whether with the hand or by the turning of 
the head—it showed me the throat, where 
were the distinct marks of two powerful 
hands. And then it pointed to its heart ; 
and looking, I saw the broad stain of blood 
above it. And then I heard her voice —I 
swear I was not mad—l heard it, I say to you 
distinctly—whisper softly, “Mary !” andthen 
it said, still more audibly, “ Murdered!” 

And then the figure vanished, and sud- 
denly the whole room was vacant, That one 
dread word had sounded as if forced out by 
the pressure of some strong agony,—likeaman 
revealing his life’s secret when dying. And 
when it had been spoken, or rather wailed 
forth, there was a sudden sweep and chilly 
rush through the air ; and the life, the soul, the 
presence, fled. Iwas alone again with Death. 
The mission had been fulfilled ; the warping 
had been given; and then my sister passe 
away,—for her work with earth was done. 

Brave and calm as the strongest man that 
ever fought on a battle-field, I stood up beside 
my sister’s body. I unfastened her last dress, 
and threw it back from her chest and shoul- 
ders; I raised her head and took off the 
bandage from round her face; and then I 
saw deep black bruises on her throat, the 
marks of hands that had grappled her from 
behind, and that had strangled her. And 
then I looked further, and I saw a small 
wound below the left breast, about which hung 
two or three clots of blood, that had oozed up, 
despite allcare and knowledge in her manner 
of murder. I knew then she had first been suf- 
focated, to prevent her screams, and then stab- 
bed where the wound would bleed inwardly, 
and show no signto the mere bystander. 

I covered her up carefully again. I laid 
the pillow smooth and straight, and laid the 
heavy head gently down. I drew the shroud 
close above the dreadful mark of murder. 
And then—still as calm and resolute as I 
had been ever since the revelation had come 
to me—TI left the room, and passed into my 
husband’s study. It was on me to discover all 
the truth. 

His writing-table was locked. Where my 
strength came from, I know not ; but, with a 
chisel that was lying on the table, I prized 
the drawer and broke the lock. I opened it. 
There was a long and slender dagger lying 
there, red with blood ; a handful of woman’s 
hair rudely severed from the head, lay near 
it. It was my sister’s hair!—that wavy 
silken uncurled auburn hair that I had 
always loved and admired so much! And 
near to these again, were stamps, and dies, 
aud moulds, and plates, and handwritings 
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with facsimiles beneath, and bankers’ cheques, 
and a heap of leaden coin, and piles of incom- 
plete bank-notes ; and all the evidences of a 
coiner’s and a forger’s trade,—the suspicion 
of which had caused those bitter quarrellings 
between poor Ellen and my husband—the 
knowledge of which had caused her death. 

With these things I saw also a letter ad- 
dressed to Ellen in my husband’s handwriting. 
It was an unfinished letter, as if it had dis- 
pleased him, and he had made another copy. 
It began with these words—no fear that I 
should forget them; they are burnt into my 
brain—* I never really loved her, Ellen ; she 
pleased me, only as a doll would please a 
child ; and I married her from pity, not from 
love. You, Ellen, you alone could fill my 
heart ; you alone are my fit helpmate. Fly 
with me Ellen Here, the letter was 
left unfinished; but it gave me enough to 
explain all the meaning of the first weeks of 
my sister’s stay here, and why she had called 
him villain, and why he had told her that she 
might tell me, and that I would not believe. 

1 saw it allnow. I turned my head, tosee 
my husband standing a few paces behind me, 
Good Heaven! I have often thought, was 
that man the same man | had loved so long 
and fondly ? 

The strength of horror, not of courage, 
upheld me. I knew he meant to kill me, but 
that did not alarm me; I only dreaded lest 
his hand should touch me. It was not death, 
it was he I shrank from. I believe if he had 
touched me then, I should have fallen dead 
at his feet. I stretched out my arms in 
horror, to thrust him back, uttering a 
piercing shriek; and while he made an 
effort to seize me, overreaching himself in the 
wadness of his fury, I rushed by him, shriek- 
ing still, and so fled away into the darkness, 
where I lived, oh ! for many many months! 

When I woke again, I found that my poor 
baby had died, and that my husband had gone 
none knew where. But the fear of his return 
haunted me. I could get no rest day or night 
for dread of him ; an I felt going mad with 
the one hard thought for ever pitilessly 
pursuing me—that 1 should fall again into 
his hands. I put on widow’s weeds —for 
indeed am I too truly widowed !—and ‘then 
I began wandering about; wandering in 
poverty and privation, expecting every mo- 
ment to meet him face to face ; wandering 
about, so that I may escape the more easily 
when the moment does come, 
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We were all yet looking at the Widow, 
after her frightened voice had died away, 
when the Book-Pedlar, apparently afraid of 
being forgotten, asked what did we think of 
his giving us a Legend to wind-up with? We 
all said (except the Lawyer, who wanted a 
description of the murderer to send to the 


(Conductedby 
Police Hue and Cry, and who was with great 
difficulty nudged to silence by the united 
efforts of the company) that we thought we 
should like it. So, the Book-Pedlar started 
off at score, thus : 


Girt round with rugged mountains 
The fair Lake Constance lies; 
In her blue heart reflected, 
Shine back the starry skies ; 
And watching each white cloudlet 
Float silently and slow, 
You think a piece of Heaven 
Lies on our earth below ! 


Midnight is there : and silence 
Enthroned in Heaven, looks down 
Upon her own calm mirror, 
Upon a sleeping town : 
For Bregenz, that quaint city 
Upon the Tyrol shore, 
TIas stood above Lake Constance, 
A thousand years and more, - 


Her battlements and towers, 
Upon their rocky steep, 
Have cast their trembling shadow 
For ages on the deep : 
Mountain, and lake, and valley, 
A sacred legend know, 
Of how the town was saved, one night, 
Three hundred years ago. 


Far from her home and kindred, 
A Tyrol maid had fled, 

To serve in the Swiss valleys, ; 
And toil for daily bread ; 

And every year that fleeted 
So silently and fast, 

Seemed to bear farther from her 
The memory of the Past. 


She served kind, gentle masters, 
Nor asked for rest or change; 
Her friends seemed no more new ones, 
Their speech seemed no more strange ; 
And when she led her cattle 
To pasture every day, 
She ceased to look and wonder 
On which side Bregenz lay, 


She spoke no more of Bregenz, 
With longing and with tears; 

Her Tyrol home seemed faded 
In a deep mist of years, 

She heeded not the rumours 
Of Austrian war and strife ; 

Each day she rose contented, 
‘To the calm toils of life. 


Yet, when her master’s children 
Would clustering round her stand, 
She sang them the old ballads 
Of her own native Jand ; 
And when at morn and evening 
She knelt before God’s throne, 
The accents of her childhood 
Rose to her lips alone. 


And so she dwelt : the valley 
More peaceful year by year ; 
Yet suddenly strange portents, 
Of some great deed seemed near. 
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The golden corn was bending 
Upon its fragile stalk, 

While farmers, heedless of their fields, 
Paced up and down in taik. 


The men seemed stern and altered, 
With looks cast on the ground ; 
With anxious faces,.one by one, 
The women. gathered) round ; 
All talk of flax, or spinning, 
Or work, was put away ; 
The very children seemed afraid 
To go alone to play. 


One day, out in the meadow 
With strangers from the town, 
Some secret plan discussing, 
The men walked up and down. 
Yet, now and then seemed watching, 
A strange uncertain gleam, 
That looked like lances ’mid the trees, 
That stood below the stream, 


At eve they all assembled, 
All care and doubt were fled; 
With jovial laugh they feasted, 
The board was nobly spread, 
The elder of the villago 
Rose up, his glass in hand, 
And cried, * We drink the downfall 
* Of an accursed, Jand ! 


“ The night is growing darker, 
 Kre one more day is flown, 
Bregenz, our foemen’s stronghold, 
* Bregenz shall be our own!” 
The women shrank in terror 
(Yet Pride, too, had her part), 
But one poor Tyrol maiden 
Felt death within her heart. 


Before her, stood fair Bregenz; 
Once more her towers arose 3 
What were the friends beside her ? 

Only her country’s foes ! 
The faces of her kinsfolk,; 

The days ‘of childhood flown, 
The ‘echoes of het mountuins, 

Reclaimed her as their own ! 


Nothing she heard around her, 
(Though shouts rang forth again,) 
Gone were the green Swiss valleys, 
The pasture, and the plain ; 
Before her eyes one vision, 
And in her heart one cry, 
That said, Go forth, save Bregenz, 
And then, if need be, die!’ 


With trembling haste and breathless, 
With noiseless step, she sped 5 

Horses and weary cattle 
Were standing in the shed, 

She loosed the strong white charger, 
That fed. from out her hand ; 

She mounted, and she turned his head 
Towards her native land. 


Out—out into the darkness— 
Faster) ant still whore fist ; 
The smooth grass flies behind hier, 
The chestnut wood is past 5 
She looks up,; clouds are heavy : 
Why is ler steed so slow ? 
Scarcely the wind beside them, 
Can pass them as they go. 
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“ Faster!” she cries, * O faster ! ” 
Eleven the church-bells chime. ; 
© O Ged,” she cries, “help Bregenz, 
And bring me there in time!” 
But louder than bells’ ringing, 

Or lowing of the kine, 
Grows nearer\in the midnight 
The rushing of the Rhine. 


She strives to pierce the blackness, 
And looser throws the rein; 
Her steed must breast the waters 
That dash above his mane, 
How gallantly, how nobly, 
He struggles through the foam, 
And see—in the far distance, 
Shine out the lights of home ! 


Shall not the roaring waters 
Their headlong gallop check ? 

The steed draws back in terror, 
She leans above his neck 

To watch the flowing darkness, 
The bank is high and steep, 

One pause—he staggers forward, 
And plunges in the deep. 





Up the steep bank he bears her, 
And now, they rush again 
Towards the heights of Bregenz, 

That Tower above the plain. 
They reach the gate of Bregenz, 
Just as the midnight rings, 

And out come serf and soldier 
To meet the news she brings. 


Bregenz is saved! Ere daylight 
Her battlements are manned ; 
Defiance greets the army 
That marches on the land, 
And if to deeds heroic 
Should endless fame be paid, 
Bregenz does well to honour 
The noble Tyrol maid. 


Three hundred years are vanished, 
And yet upon the hill 

An old stone gateway rises, 
To do her honour still. 

And there, when Bregenz women 
Sit spinning in the shade, 

They see in quaint old carving 
The Charger and the Maid. 


And when, to guard old Bregenz, 
By gateway, street, and tower, 
The warder paces all night long, 
And calls each passing hour ; 
« Nine,” “ ten,” “ eleven,” he cries aloud, 
And then (O crown of Fame !) 
When midnight panses in the skies, 
He calls the maiden’s.name ! 





THE ROAD. 


Tue stories being all finished, and the Was- 
sail too, we broke up as the Cathedral-bell 
struck ‘Twelve... I did not. take leave.ofmy 
Travellers that night; for, it had come into my. 
head to reappear in conjunction with some 
hot coffee, at, seven. in the morning. 

As I passed along the High Street, I heard 
the Waits at a distance, and struck off to find 

| them, They were playing near one of the old 
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gates of the City, at the corner of a wonder- 
fully quaint row of red-brick tenements, 


which the clarionet obligingly informed me | 
were inhabited by the Minor-Canons, They | 


had odd little porches over the doors, like 
sounding-boards over old pulpits; and I 


thought I should like to see one of the Minor- | 


Canons come out upon his top step, and favour 
us with a little Christmas discourse about the 
poor scholars of Rochester: taking for his 
text the words of his Master, relative to the 
devouring of Widows’ houses. 


The clarionet was so communicative, and | 


my inclinations were (as they generally are), 


of so vagabond a tendency, that I accompa- | 
nied the Waits across an open green called | 
the Vines,and assisted—in the French sense— | 


at the performance of two waltzes, two polkas, 
and three Irish melodies, before I thought of 
my inn any more. However, I returned to 
it then, and found a fiddle in the kitchen, and 
sen, the wall-eyed young man, and two 
chambermaids, circling round the great deal 
table with the utmost animation. 
Ihadavery bad night. It cannot have 
been owing to the turkey, or the beef—and 


the Wassail is out of the question—but, in | 


every endeavour that I made to get tosleep, I 
failed most dismally. 
with a fiddle ; now, haunted by the widow’s 
murdered sister. 
little blind girl, to save my native town from 
sack and ruin. Now, I was expostulating 


with the dead mother of the unconscious little | 


sailor-boy ; now, dealing in diamonds in Sky 
Fair ; now, for life or death, hiding mince-pies 
under bed-room carpets. 
never asleep; and, in whatsoever unreasonable 
direction 
Master Richard Watts perpetually embar- 
rassed it. 

In a word, I only got out of the worship- 
ful Master Richard Watts’s way, by getting 
out of bed in the dark at six o’clock, and tum- 
bling, as my custom is, into all the cold water 
that could be accumulated for the purpose. 


The outer air was dull and cold enough in the | 


street, when I came down there; and the one 


candle in our supper-room at Watts’s Charity | 


looked as pale in the burning, as if it had had 
a bad night too. But, my Travellers had all 
slept soundly, and they took to the hot coffee, 
and the piles of bread and butter which Ben 
had arranged like deals in a timber-yard, as 
kindly as I could desire. 

While it was yet scarcely daylight, we 
all came out into the street together, and 
there shook hands. The widow took the 


little sailor towards Chatham, where he was | 


to find a steamboat for Sheerness ; the lawyer, 
with an extremely knowing look, went his 


Now, I was at Badajos | 


Now, I was riding on a} 


For all this, I was | 


my mind rambled, the effigy of 


announcing his intentions ; two more struck 
off by the cathedral and old castle for Maid- 
stone ; and the book-pedlar accompanied me 
over the bridge. As for me, I was going to 
walk, by Cobham Woods, as far upon my 
way to London as I fancied. 

When I came to the stile and footpath by 
which I was to diverge from the main-road, 
I bade farewell to my last remaining Poor 
Traveller, and pursued my way alone. And 
now, the mists began to rise in the most beau- 
tiful manner, and the sun to shine; and as I 
went on through the bracing air, seeing the 
hoar-frost sparkle everywhere, I felt as if all 
Nature shared in the joy of the great 
Birthday. ; 

Going through the woods, the softness of 
my tread upoh the mossy ground and among 
the brown ieaves, enhanced the Christmas 
sacredness by which I felt surrounded. As 
the whitened stems environed me, I thought 
how the Founder of the time had never raised 
his benignant hand, save to bless and heal, 
except in the case of one unconscious tree. 

3y Cobham Hall, I came to the village, and 
the churchyard where the dead had been 
quietly buried, “in the sure and certzin hope ” 
which Christmas time inspired. What chil- 
dren could I see at play, and not be loving 
| of, recalling who had loved them ! No garden 
that I passed, was out of unison with the day, 
for I remembered that the tomb was in a 
garden, and that “she, supposing him to be 
the gardener,” had said, “Sir, if thou have 
borne him hence, tell me where thou hast laid 
him, and I will take him away.” In time, the 
distant river with the ships, came fullin view, 
}and with it pictures of the poor fishermen 
mending: ther nets, who arose and followed 
| him—of the teaching of the people from a ship 
pushed off a little way from shore, by 
jreason of the multitude — of a majestic 
| figure walking on the water, in the loneliness 
|of night. My very shadow on the ground 
| was eloquent of Christmas ; for, did not the 
| people lay their sick where the mere shadows 
of the men who had heard and seen him, 
might fall as they passed along ? 

Thus, Christmas begirt me, far and near, 
until I had come to Blackheath, and had 
walked down the long vista of gnarled old 
trees in Greenwich Park, and was being 


| steam-rattled, through the mists now closing 


in once more, towards the lights of London, 


| Brightly they shone, but not so brightly as 


my own fire and the brighter faces.around it, 
when we came together to celebrate the day. 
And there I told of worthy Master Richard 
Watts, and of my supper with the Six 


| Poor Travellers who were neither Rogues 


nor Proctors, and from that hour to this, I 


own way, without committing himself by | have never seen one of them again, 


THE END, 
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